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ART SUPPLIES 


First Semester 
1 - drawing pencil set 
(range from 2H to 4B) 
1 - vinyl eraser 
1 - metal handheld sharpener 
1 - drawing pad 
Second Semester 
6-12 - sticks vine charcoal 
1 - jumbo (tree) stick vine charcoal : 
1 - package of compressed charcoal 
1 - charcoal paper pad 
1 - paper blending stump 
1 - kneaded eraser 
1- natural chamois leather 
(shammy) about 4x4 inches 


Additional supplies: drawing. 
board, hairspray (use as a fixative), 
cotton ball or cloth, ruler, X-Acto 
knife or cutting tool, 12” x 12” 
cardboard box. 
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Getting Started 


What Parents Want to Know 
Book Content and Scheduling 


To learn to draw artists have always focused on two groups of topics known as the elements of 
art and principles of design (composition). Each unit in this book introduces one of these topics 
over four lessons. Each topic is explored in unique ways giving students enough experience with 
the topic that they naturally incorporate it into the way that they draw. It becomes part of their 
thinking as they draw any kind of subject matter. This kind of focus paired with many 
opportunities to practice is how children learn to draw. 


First Lesson of Each Unit 
Building a Visual Vocabulary 
Here students are given a topic to focus on explained in words and pictures. The creative 
exploration assignment guides students to observe the topic in their own environment. They 
make connections to real-world experiences and create a work of art from their observations and 
ideas. The assignment for this lesson is colored red. 


Second Lesson of Each Unit 


Art Appreciation and Art History 

Students see how the topic is used in a work of art by the masters and apply their new 
observations to a work of art that they create. Students gain knowledge of artists and art history. 
The assignment for this lesson is colored red. 


Third Lesson of Each Unit 


Techniques 
Students learn how to use the materials and tools while applying that knowledge to make an 
original work of art. The assignment for this lesson is colored red. 


Fourth Lesson of Each Unit 


Application 

Students do a final project incorporating the new techniques and topic while using a variety of 
references such as still life objects, landscapes, portraiture, photographs and more! 

The assignment for this lesson is colored red. 


Scheduling Art Class 


CLASSES PER WEEK: TWO 

TIME PER CLASS: ABOUT ONE HOUR 

PERIOD: 36 WEEKS OR FULL SCHOOL YEAR 

This schedule can be modified to fit yours. Keep in mind that students can work independently so it is their time you 
are scheduling, not your own. Schedule art class at a time when they can complete the art assignment, even if it runs 
over an hour. Once interrupted, students can rarely return to an activity with as much enthusiasm as they first had. 
Time for completing each activity will vary greatly depending on students’ approaches. You should see that as they 
learn to use more of the elements within their pictures that they are taking more time on each piece. 
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Getting Started 


What Students Want to Know 


THE MYSTERIOUS LANGUAGE OF ART 


If the secrets of great artists were contained in a book, would you open it? We hope your answer 
is YES! There is much to learn from artists who have created art all their lives. The first great 
secret artists share with others is: 


“OK”, you say, “I’m looking and I see the same things I’ve always seen.” We won't let you be 
stuck there. The second part of this secret is: 


We tend to look at subject matter and make vague and arbitrary decisions about what we see. 
Comments such as “grass is green,” “faces are hard to draw,” and “I can draw a horse from the 
side, but not from the front” all show that we are focusing on the subject and not on what we see. 
If you've ever made statements similar to these, you are simply focusing on the wrong type of 
information. As you look at the world in the ways artists do, and this book is designed to show 
you just what those ways are, your art will greatly improve. 


Do artists really see differently? After all, we all have the same kind of eyes and unless impaired 
in some way, we see the same as everyone else. So, artists do see the same as everyone else, but 
have learned to focus on a particular aspect of what they see while at the same time blocking out 
other types of information. The language of art includes code words called the elements of art. 
You’ve probably heard about these elements, which include space, line, shape, texture, form, 
value, and color. The next secret of artists tells us how to see the world using these elements. 


With practice, your mind can focus on any element of art you choose. Your mind can switch with 
lightning speed between elements making it a powerful focusing and blocking out tool. 
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Getting Started 
The Elements of Art 


You may have already been introduced to the elements of art through Artistic Pursuits for 
younger age levels or through other books on art. So what does this book have to offer? At the 
high school level, you are ready to develop a unique personal style in your work and this book 
is designed to help you do that. The elements of art are the tools artists work with throughout 
their lifetimes. Artists come to understand the elements at a deeper and more personal level. As 
you delve into these subjects again, or for the first time, you will explore how they can be used 
to make your work one-of-a- kind. You will have opportunities to focus on one element at a time 
through each unit. That does not mean that only one element can be used in a picture. Most 
often artists use all of the elements. It does mean that as you explore each, you will have time to 
make personal choices about how to use it, which will naturally lead you to a personal style. 
Style is just a word to describe the thing that makes your work stand out from the others. It’s 
your identifying mark. The elements of art you will be working with are: 

SPACE 

LINE 
TEXTURE 
SHAPE 
FORM 


VALUE 


Pencil is the most familiar of all art media. You will be working with different grades of 
pencils in the first section of this book. You can achieve great results with a wide variety of 
subject matter, as shown above in the expressive student drawings by Brandon Schauer (left), 
where musicians play, and Naomi Bapple (right) in a quiet backyard scene. 
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LESSON 1 


Space is the area of 


Visual | 
the paper we draw 


imagination is | 
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a nourished and 

_ sustained by 
Non-active Active observation, and 
Spaces let the eye rest spaces | that without it 


and create an 
environment for active 
spaces. 


getour imaginative 
attention. painting is likely 
| fo be a paltry 
thing. 
/ -Ruth Mock | 


Author of Principles of | 
Teaching Art | 
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& pe A CREATIVE EXERCISE CHALLENGING YOU 

hb) f AVY VidiVW TO PUSH PAST PRECONCEIVED IDEAS AND 
INTO THE REALM OF DISCOVERY 

While traveling on a narrow road through the Rocky Mountains, a child and his parents stop 
to get a closer view of a mountain goat. The goat, needing to fill its stomach, sees only the 
patch of grass. It does not notice the travelers. Father, wishing his young son to take in this 
spectacular sight, sees only the goat. He is unaware of where he parked. Mother, who is not 
accustomed to mountain driving, sees only passing cars as they narrowly miss the new van. 
She is unaware of the swaying blue columbines in front of her. The young child, attracted to 


the movement, sees the blue columbines and looks past them to notice that they are the same 
color as the mountain range in the distance and the clear blue sky above him. 


Our ability to see what is in front of us is conditioned by those things that are important to 
us or by what we have been trained to see, just as the characters above illustrate. People 
can train their eyes to see those things that are important to making good art. The first step 
is to be made aware of them. The second step is to practice seeing, by looking for and 
drawing the elements that are pointed out within the assignments. 


TRY THIS: Draw a scene outdoors. Refer to the illustration at the top of the page. Look for 
active spaces and non-active spaces. Make both types of spaces obvious in your drawing. 


Objective: to become more visually aware of an element of art, such as space, in one’s own 


environment. 
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Medieval artists made art to tell viewers a story. They used imagery and symbolism to convey as 
many ideas as possible within the scene. This painting is nearly all active space, with only a small 
amount of non-active space in sections of the sky. Let’s look at active space within this painting. 
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In the upper portion of the 
painting, where we would 
normally see the non-active 
space of the sky, birds and 
tree branches fill the space. 
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The middle portion of the 
painting is filled with 
details of a castle wall, a 
knight in patterned attire, 
and a peacock. On the right 
are animals drinking at the 
water's edge. 


Vittore Carpaccio, Young Knight in a Landscape; Francesco della Rovere; 1510. 
Photo Credit: Dover Publications Inc. 
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The bottom portion of the painting is filled with detailed plant life, small creatures like frogs 
(circled) and the white ermine, and even a note for the viewer so that the knight's affiliations 
were clear. It says, "Better to die than to be defiled." That was the motto for the Order of the 
Ermine (Borobia). The artist has used every space of the painting to portray the noble details of 
the life of this knight, whose identity is uncertain, but thought to be Francesco Maria I della 
Rovere (1490-1538), Duke of Urbino (Borobia). 


Why Study Puvon ein Avt Hishovy ¢ 


The history of art is a story that tells us where our 
current ideas come from. Whether you are aware of it or 
not, our society has ideas about what art is and what art 
should accomplish. Some think that good art presents 
an idea or tells a story in a concise manner that all of the 
population can understand clearly. Some hold the idea 
that good art should be realistic and the more real it 
appears, the more talented the artist is. Some have the 
opinion that artists must show complete originality in 
the works they create. Do you realize that these three 
popular ideas of our own time developed within 
Europe over the past 2000 years? By understanding how 
each idea developed and how long European culture 
embraced each, you can better judge the validity of each 
idea and the role each will play in your own art. 


The Avt: 


Symbolic Art 
The art of the Romans (500 BC - 475 AD) was created as 
a display of power and rule. The Christian era that 
followed, known as the Middle Ages (5' to 15th 
Century) was different. The noble and spiritual acts of 
men were the focus. Narratives were told primarily by 
mouth and through imagery. What developed during 
this time was an elaborate language of symbolism in 
which objects stood for moral ideals. Painted in 1510, 
Young Knight in a Landscape is the earliest full-length 
portrait in Western painting. It contains many symbols. 
The white ermine that we often see in European art 
stood for purity and there was a social group called the 
Order of the Ermine. The heron, caught in the sky by the 
hawk, refers to the knight’s death by another knight. 
The dog shows his loyalty. The peacock, with eye-like 
patterns in its tail, represents all seeing God or the 
Church that sees all. The many other animals within this 
painting represent ideas like “good and evil (Borobia).” 
The use of symbols was so perfectly articulated that 
everyone in 1510 read this knight's story in imagery as 
easily as if it were written in words for us today. 


The Assi quent: 


Choose to draw a face froma 
photograph or look at your face ina 
mirror. Use a middle range pencil such 
as HB or 2H and make light lines to 
draw the outside edge of the face. Look 
at the placement of the features within 
the space. You may notice that the eyes 
sit halfway from the top of the head to 
the bottom of the chin. The nose and 
mouth are centered from left to right. 
Looking at space first helps us to place 
features within that space accurately. 


Next, press a bit harder to add darker 
marks in places where you see dark areas. 


Finally add details and the darkest areas 
that will stand out from the light areas of 
the drawing. 
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SET UP 
Tape or clip several sheets of drawing paper 
to the drawing board. The sheets under the 
top sheet provide a cushion, allowing the 
artist to attain more variation in the pencil 
line. The drawing board supplies a smooth 
surface to work on and is portable. When 
working at a table, position the board so that 
it rests on your thighs and the table’s edge. 
Keep pencils, eraser, and pencil sharpener 
within easy reach. When drawing from a 
photograph, tape or clip the photo onto the 
drawing board, beside the drawing paper. 
Notice in the illustration that the board is 1. Paper is turned in the direction that best fits 
placed squarely in front of the artist so that the object, vertical or horizontal. 
an equal view of both the photograph and 
drawing is seen, without any need to move 
the head. 


USING THE SPACE 
Good art is made from the combined skills of 
observing and imagining. Artists must often 
imagine what the finished product will look 
like before they begin. They must arrange the 
space in their minds. When thinking about 
the space of the page, consider the following 
suggestions: 

1. If the object, or group of objects, is 
tall, then turn the paper vertical. If the object, 
or group of objects, is wide then turn the 
paper horizontal. 

2. Fill the page. Do not draw very tiny 
objects while leaving large areas of non- 
active space on the page. 

3. Leave less active spaces between 
active spaces to balance the picture. 


2. Important objects stay within the picture 
space. Less important objects such as the 
tablecloth can go off the picture space. 


| Re 


TO DO: Set up a group of simple objects and 
draw them using the three suggestions for 
using the space of the page. Use a middle 
range pencil such as HB or 2H. 
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LESSON 4 
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Let this portion of a retelling of St. George and the Dragon by J. Berg 
Esenwein and Marietta Stockard stir your imagination! Close your eyes and 
imagine the scene. Think of the action and positions of the figures. Think 
about details in the background. Use some references suggested at the right 
to help you imagine what the dragon might look like. Draw a picture from 
any part of he passage below, using active and non-active spaces. 


“There’s where he stays,” she whispered. ‘See, the water moves. He 
is waking.’ 

St. George saw the head of the dragon lifted from the pool. Fold on 
fold he rose from the water. When he saw St. George he gave a roar of rage 
and plunged toward him. The smoke and flames flew from his nostrils, and 
he opened his great jaws as if to swallow both the knight and his horse. 

St. George shouted and, waving his sword above his head, rode at 
the dragon. Quick and hard came the blows from St. George’s sword. It 
was a terrible battle. 

St. George looked carefully, then struck with all his strength straight 
down through the dragon’s throat, and he fell at the horse’s feet - dead.” 


Artist Tip: Observation of nature helps our imagination. If you have trouble drawing from 


imagination, take a nature walk. Imagine the characters placed in the setting you see. 


Student Gallery 
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MATERIALS 


e Drawing pencil 
set. Use HB or 
2H pencil. 

e vinyl eraser 

e drawing paper 

e pencil sharpener 


REFERENCES 


Find references 
to dragon-like 
creatures such as 
lizards, snakes, 
or artist’s 
drawings of 
dinosaurs. These 
might be found 
in the following 
resources: 


e nature 
magazines 

e story books 

e non-fiction 
books 

e encyclopedias 

e science text 
books 


LOOK BACK! Did you take time to imagine a scene in your mind before putting marks on 
the paper? Did you arrange the objects within the space of the picture using both active spaces 


and non-active spaces? 


UNIT 2 


LESSON 1 


Lines are used within the space of the page to create an image. When lines change from thick 
to thin, light to dark, short to long, etc., there is Line variation. 


Of course, you should get 

_ personally involved with the 
_ picture. You have to search if 
something doesn’t hit you 

| personally. Then you have to 

_ search for thatinvolvement. 
-Bernard Fuchs, | 


/ 4 | 
| contemporary artist | 
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6 pe A CREATIVE EXERCISE CHALLENGING YOU 
LEW) l AVY ViNIVW TO PUSH PAST PRECONCEIVED IDEAS AND 
INTO THE REALM OF DISCOVERY 


As artist Bernard Fuchs states, you must get personally involved when making art and 
sometimes that means searching for interesting subjects. Artists collect fun objects so that they 
can draw them. Picasso’s studio held African masks, guitars, violins, a skull, and top hat worn by 
the famous painter Cézanne. These objects often have interesting visual qualities such as the line 
made by drawing the edges that you see. Visual qualities have little to do with what the object is 
or its function. Take a fresh look around your environment. Interesting objects have already been 
planted all over your house. Search for them with as much enthusiasm as a good game of hide- 
and-seek. Consider sports equipment, toys, models, and tools. Cupboards, garage shelves, your 
closet, or under your bed may be good places to look. Exploring new areas offers the best 
opportunity to find fun objects to draw. 


TRY THIS: Go. Search. Find at least five items that interest you. Draw several items. Focus on 
lines as you draw the edges of each object. Draw not only the outside edges, but also those you 
see within the outside edge. As with any of the Challenge Your Vision activities, we encourage you 
to draw more than one. The more you draw the more skill you will acquire! 


OBJECTIVES: to see beyond what is usually noticed, to discover objects of interest that have 
not been considered as something to draw before and to notice objects, based on the visual 


quality of line. 
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UNIT 2 


LESSON 1 


Lines are used within the Space of the page to create an image. When lines change from thick 
to thin, light to dark, short to long, etc., there is line variation. 
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| Of course, you should get 

_ personally involved with the 

_ picture. You have to search if 
something doesn’t hit you 

| personally. Then you have to 

_ search for that involvement. 


-Bernard Fuchs, 
contemporary artist 


ene A CREATIVE EXERCISE CHALLENGING YOU 
AANA Y AY 4/1 WW TO PUSH PAST PRECONCEIVED IDEAS AND 
Z bee INTO THE REALM OF DISCOVERY 


As artist Bernard Fuchs states, you must get personally involved when making art and 
sometimes that means searching for interesting subjects. Artists collect fun objects so that they 
can draw them. Picasso’s studio held African masks, guitars, violins, a skull, and top hat worn by 
the famous painter Cézanne. These objects often have interesting visual qualities such as the line 
made by drawing the edges that you see. Visual qualities have little to do with what the object is 
or its function. Take a fresh look around your environment. Interesting objects have already been 
planted all over your house. Search for them with as much enthusiasm as a good game of hide- 
and-seek. Consider sports equipment, toys, models, and tools. Cupboards, garage shelves, your 
closet, or under your bed may be good places to look. Exploring new areas offers the best 
opportunity to find fun objects to draw. 


TRY THIS: Go. Search. Find at least five items that interest you. Draw several items. Focus on 
lines as you draw the edges of each object. Draw not only the outside edges, but also those you 
see within the outside edge. As with any of the Challenge Your Vision activities, we encourage you 
to draw more than one. The more you draw the more skill you will acquire! 


OBJECTIVES: to see beyond what is usually noticed, to discover objects of interest that have 
not been considered as something to draw before and to notice objects, based on the visual 


quality of line. 
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LESSON 2 


ee 4 
Lesgedhe At Line The Avt ne 
3 
ia?) 
One can learna et 
great deal about ee 
making aconvincing 7 
drawing by 
studying the way a 


master artist uses 
line. Notice how few 
lines go off the edge 
of the page and 
when they do go off, 
they are very light. 
This keeps the 
viewer's eyes within 
the space of the 
page. The heaviest 
lines are in the 
center. Look at how 
the artist used light 
lines and then made 


Leonardo da Vinci (1442-1519) Figure on Horseback Trampling Prostrate Foe; 1488-90. corrections. Look at 
Photo Credit: Dover Publications Inc. hatched lines and 
contours in the 
detail below. 


Light lines are 
sketched in first to get 


a quick idea of how —— Hatched lines are 


horse’s neck. 


the whole object will = ~ fine parallel lines 
fit on the page. SSeS used to build up 
re SNe Sk darker areas on the 
A line goes from - St surface of the 


thick to thin. _ 


Lines can be 
redrawn as the artist 


makes corrections to. Lines show the 


the position of the outside edge, or . 
leg directly on the contour, of a subject. 
paper We see it used on the 


horse’s leg and belly. 


The Art: 
Realism 


If you think that the true test of good 
art is measured by how realistic it 
looks, you are dealing with a 
longstanding European expectation 
that began in the Renaissance Period 
(15 to 17 centuries). They were not 
content with old formulas and 
theories of making a human form. 
They began to study the human body 
by asking fellow artists to pose for 
them or by cutting into corpses to see 
for themselves how muscles were 
composed. In that day, dealing with 
the human body in such a manner 
was an immoral practice. However, 
the artists felt that a closer likeness to 
reality would move the viewer to a 
greater connection with the meaning 
of the painting. Their aim was still 
spiritual and moral, like medieval 
artists’, but their method had 
changed. Perspective lines, drawing 
to scale, and minute details took on 
important roles when portraying 
reality. 


The Arsiquinent: 


The space of a drawing is usually 
defined by the paper’s edge. Draw a 
border about 12 inches from the edges 
of the paper and then draw a picture 
filling the space of the page. The 
pencil lines at the border will help 
you become more aware of the whole 
space. Use Leonardo’s method of 
redrawing lines, while leaving the 
first lines untouched. Erase 
incorrectly placed dark lines that 
become distracting. 


{ : 
The Times: 


The move toward realism began in Florence in the 
country of Italy. This was the home of great artists 
Cimabue and Giotto. These artists breathed a bit 
of life into church art in the 13 century by 
painting figures with movement so that the 
biblical scenes did not appear so stiff and 
removed from reality. They passed their 
discoveries down to others within the guild 
system where artists were trained in workshops. 
Guilds passed on secrets of the trade and 
techniques. By the 1400's the painter's guild 
established a long-standing painting tradition 
within the city of Florence and nearby Vinci. 
Leonardo, born in the city of Vinci, had access to 
all of the best art being made at the time. When he 
was about 15, his father apprenticed him to the 
renowned workshop of Andrea del Verrocchio. 
Artworks at this time were often a collaboration 
of master and student. The master painted the 
main figures, while the student filled in 
backgrounds. It is recorded that Leonardo’s talent 
surpassed Verrocchio’s quickly. After Leonardo 
had completed an angel for Verrocchio’s “Baptism 
of Christ”, it was so wonderful that this master 
painter resolved to never paint again. 
Competition between artists was fierce. Patrons 
who financed works of art gave assignments to 
only the best painters. Experimentation was 
common and boundaries were pushed. Artists 
were often given assignments that were 
impossible, like the twenty-three foot high bronze 
sculpture of the Duke of Milan on horseback. For 
years, Leonardo studied horses, making countless 
sketches like the one you just looked at. He 
finished a twenty-two foot high clay model, 
which is the first step in making the bronze figure. 
It did not survive a French invasion of Milan. Few 
artists’ sketches survive from this time. They are 
casualties of wars, fires, or floods. Leonardo 
recorded his studies in meticulously illustrated 
notebooks, which were later collected, allowing us 
to see his accomplishments in science, painting, 
architecture, mathematics, and design. 
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DRAWING PENCILS 
Drawing pencils are numbered according 
to the hardness or softness of the graphite. 
Graphite pencils sets provide pencils with 
a range of hardness. Each pencil is 
stamped with a number or letter 
combination, which shows its hardness as 
well as how dark its mark will be. Hard 
pencils (9H to 5H) make the lightest lines 
and stay sharp longest. They also tend to 
gouge the paper, which might be 
undesirable. In a preliminary sketch, the 
artist blocks in the major forms. These are 
done with a hard pencil in the 4H to 2H 
range. HB pencils in the middle range 
erase easily and can be used in this step. 
Soft pencils from 2B to 9B are used for the 
darkest areas. 6B to 9B pencils tend to 
wear down quickly because of the softness 
of the graphite. They need to be sharpened 
more often. 


4H HB 


4B 

4H, HB, and 4B pencils offer a good range of 
values from light to dark. Draw light marks using 
the 4H pencil. Refine the drawing using the HB 
pencil. Add dark lines with a 4B pencil. 


Dark marks, such 
as these, contrast 
to white paper, so 
the lines will stand 
out, but they are 
more difficult to 
erase. 


TAKE CARE 
Avoid dropping pencils. The graphite 
inside the wood will break. 


LINE VARIATION A technique 


Choose to use the type of line that comes worth 
naturally or appeals to you as you practicing is to 
experiment with line variation. vary the 


pressure on the 
pencil as one 
creates the line, 


TO DO: Find a photo of an animal or 
person. Set up the photo and drawing 


paper as shown on page nine. Draw using : causing it to 
hard pencils for light marks and soft \\ atande 
pencils for dark marks. ( wat eet lly ae 
i dark to light as 
4 shown here. 
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LESSON 4 


Draw a face using a photograph as a reference. A typical school ID photo 
will work. Many students feel that to make a good drawing, every mark 
must be perfect. This is a misconception of the way artists work. Artists 
do not erase lines that go astray. Those lines guide the artist as he makes 
corrections, drawing right over the first lines. 


Draw lines lightly in the first stage of the drawing. With the 4H pencil, lightly place 
the outline on the page. Since the marks are light, they do not need to be erased. 


Draw over lines in the middle stage while making corrections. With the HB pencil, 
continue to draw as you make judgments about where shapes should go. Change MATERIALS 


lines as needed to get closer to what you see. Only erase lines that distract. 
e Drawing Pencil Set 


Add details and darker marks in the final stage of the drawing with the 4B pencil. At e Drawing paper 
this point, concentrate on specific areas of the drawing while adding the final touches. e Vinyl eraser 
e Pencil sharpener 


REFERENCE 
Student Gallery A photo of yourself 


Student work at the right is by Andy Getz and shows heavy 
marks and lots of line variation. Student work below is by 
Matt Paulsen and shows a light-handed approach and good 
line variation. 


LOOK BACK! Did you begin with light lines to place the face onto the page? Does the 
finished drawing show line variation? 
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LESSON 1 


Texture describes the surface of the object and can 
be imitated using different types of marks or lines. 
The marks seen in the pitcher, the Spanish moss, and 
the log are very different, revealing texture. 


If a student practices over and over 
doing what he can do and not what 
he can't do, he doesn’t make much 
progress. But if he tries to reach for 
something different he will grow as an 
artist. 

-Austin Briggs 


contemporary artist 


SLIMIONIO STW VAT Ws creanve exercise cnatrenaie vou 


TO PUSH PAST PRECONCEIVED IDEAS AND 
INTO THE REALM OF DISCOVERY 


As artist, Austin Briggs states above, you will only improve when you try new and different 
approaches to your art. Most of our inspiration comes from experiences we choose to participate 
in. You'll find that artists do not lock themselves in small rooms and create for the rest of their 
lives. They have hobbies and activities that feed their minds and bodies. You must be willing to 
take time to look, feel, and be a part of a place or a moment. When making art, do not rush to 
pick up paper and pencil. First, make a connection with the world through your senses of sight 


and touch. 


TRY THIS: Search both indoors and out for ten different textures that you actually touch. A brick 
wall, smooth tree bark, newly mown grass, a knitted sweater, carpet, or pet fur may be 
possibilities open to you. Touch it! Lie on it! Experience it! After totally experiencing these 
objects, draw the object and the texture in a way that describes it, based on your experience with 


1t. 


OBJECTIVES: to understand firsthand how experiencing an object allows the artist to know it in 
deeper, non-visual ways. The student should notice details beyond what was formerly noticed. 
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Line is used primarily to 
show the different textures 
of the landscape in this 
drawing by Vincent Van 
Gogh. Various types of 
marks create texture when 
repeated. Van Gogh has 
sectioned off specific areas 
and then repeated the use of 
one type of mark within 
each of those areas to create 
a garden scene that has a 
rich surface. 


Vincent van Gogh; (1853-1890) A Garden 
with Flowers; 1888. 
Photo Credit: Dover Publications Inc. 
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The tiled roof is suggested by curved and 
straight lines. 


The brush on the left uses curved lines for 
the hanging branches. 


Straight parallel lines are used for the fence 
and gate. 


Circles are drawn to suggest flowers. 
Dots are used to show a pebbled path. 


Flowers are drawn in tiny circles and 
radiating lines. 


uolepeiddy yy 


The Artists 


Vincent van Gogh (1853 - 1890) 
Dutch Post Impressionist Painter 


Vincent van Gogh is one of the most 
famous painters in modern times. At 
sixteen years old, he went to work for 
his uncle who was an art dealer. In 
his twenties Van Gogh preached the 
Gospel in a poor coal-mining district. 
While there, he began making art. He 
painted the people of that area. His 
work as a pastor did not flourish as 
he’d hoped so he decided to follow 
his other interest: art. In 1886, he 
went to Paris and began using vivid 
colors in highly experimental ways. 
In his lifetime, he only sold one 
painting. After ten years of intense 
production, while under medical care 
for depression, he committed suicide. 
His is a story of a man who struggled 
with life rather than one who found 
rest or success within it. That fact 
does not lessen his commitment to 
God. He desired to show the beauty 
of the natural world. He is especially 
noted for using bright color and 
creating thick texture with oil paint. 
His landscape paintings vibrate with 
energy. In notes to his brother, Theo, 
he talked about life and painting. 
These letters let us know what Van 
Gogh thought about his work. He 
wrote that he felt the presence of God 
when he painted, as he perceived 
God in all living things. 


/ : 
The Times: 


Personal Expression 


Realism, which had gained momentum since the 
Renaissance, took a back seat for the first time as 
Impressionism emerged in the 1860's. Artists who 
followed this explosion of free expression felt free 
to explore the ideas of drawing and painting in any 
way they wished. The late 19" century painters 
explored a completely new world of color with the 
invention of new brighter colors and convenient 
tubes that allowed pre-mixed paint to be 
purchased and used out of doors. Impressionists 
were fond of painting outdoor scenes of the people 
and places of their own time. The purpose of 
painting changed from showing important people 
in historical settings to showing the common and 
mundane lives of people in everyday settings. This 
shift in attitude affected the next generation of 
artists who were called Post Impressionists. These 
artists faced a new and daunting invention, the 
camera, which seemed to replace the need for 
painting in realistic ways. Artists now looked for 
new reasons to paint and the idea of personal 
expression was born. To be great, artists needed to 
show viewers a new world in paint that went 
beyond what the camera could capture. Personal 
expression is a recent ideal of the artist. Copying or 
making studies from someone else’s work is a 
great way for artists to learn, but they are expected 
to show only their original works to the public. 
Laws are now in effect that prohibit making a 
profit from an image created by another person, 
even if it is changed in some way. Artwork 
displayed to the public must be unique. It must 
express something of personal interest to the artist. 


The Attiquinent: 


Draw some objects that have interesting texture. Van Gogh seemed to use lines that flowed in 


the directions of what he was looking at. Every patch of plant life created a different texture. 
As you look at your objects, draw the surface. Try new ways of making marks. 
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LESSON 3 


yaa T extuve 


There are many ways to draw the texture of 
a particular object. Regardless of the types 
of marks used, a drawing will always be 
more interesting when a variety of marks is 
shown. 


TOUCH OR EXPERIENCE THE OBJECT 
Seeing and touching are the keys to 
understanding textures. Something about 
how a thing feels makes the artist more 
aware of ways to draw it. 


LOOK FOR SIMPLE SHAPES 

Draw textures within clearly defined 
shapes. Find the simple shapes of any object 
and draw light outlines, which show the 
edges. Keep the textured marks contained 
within those shapes. In this way, you will be 
able to clearly define where one object stops 
and another starts. 


EXPERIMENT WITH 
MARKS 

There are varieties of ways to 
use the pencil. You can 
mimic the marks you see 
others make. You naturally 
handle a pencil differently 
than others and can expand 
on what you see in those 
marks. Experimenting with 
marks will lead to new 
discoveries in texture. 


TO DO: Look for a variety of 
trees or other plant life. ‘Use 
the pencil in different ways 
to make the different 
textures that you see. Use a 
variety of marks in your 
drawing. 


USE PENCIL FOR DIFFERENT EFFECTS 


See these effects in the drawing below. 
BLEND: Pencilis Ape sti ve 
worked from side 2) PE 
to side with even 
pressure for a 
smooth effect. 


IRREGULAR 
LINE: Sharp pencil 
makes an irregular 
- line resembling 

By leaves. 


LINE: Here marks 
are dark and thick, 
using the side of 
the pencil. 


“2 Aseries of 

“4 intersecting lines 
ge is used for the 

: M clouds. 
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LESSON 4 


Draw a landscape while looking at it. This kind of direct observation 
offers a variety of textures for you to work with. Draw the textures you 
observe, using different kinds of lines and marks. 


uoyeorddy 


Start the drawing using light pencil marks to place objects where you 
want them. Remember to draw over the existing lines to draw the 
objects more accurately. Use heavier line to better define the objects. 
Many of your choices will be guided by intuition, or vague hunches. 
Learn to trust these instincts. 


MATERIALS 


e Drawing pencil set 
e Drawing paper 

e Vinyl eraser 

e Pencil sharpener 


REFERENCES 


Choose an interesting scene 
to draw. Perhaps you 
noticed one while on your 
texture search. Draw while 
you are looking at the scene 
directly. 


THE ERASER AS A 
DRAWING TOOL 


You are familiar with using the 
eraser to get rid of unwanted 
lines. Another use for the 
eraser is to create white marks 
on a dark area. Artists can use 
the eraser over solid areas of 
pencil marks to lighten them. 
This drawing tool is a way of 
drawing in white. It leaves 
soft, broad strokes that are 
perfect for the snow on the 
side of this mountain. 


Student Work: by James Oltmans. Notice the various kinds of line used to 
describe the different elements of the landscape: soft, erased lines for snow, 
short, jagged lines for trees and rough, heavy lines for the rocky peak. 


LOOK BACK! Does your drawing describe the texture of the landscape? What kinds of 


line variation did you use? 


The E lementks Comltined: Lines and T exbuves 


L 


2. Once you are 
pleased with the 
preliminary 
drawing, begin 
to add textures 
using a middle 
range pencil 
such as an HB 
or 2B. Make 
dots and 
dashes, hatch 
marks, and 
other marks that 
describe the 
textures you 
see. Finish with 
a very soft 
pencil like the 
4B or 6B and 
put in the 
darkest marks. 
To avoid 
smears, do not 
rest your hand 
on the drawing 
while working. 
White areas can 
be cleaned up 
with an eraser. 


You can use the pencil to show a wide variety of 
effects in both lines and textures. Set up a group 
of objects that are very different from each other 
in the type of surface and in value (light and 
dark). Look at the group as you draw it on paper. 
1. Draw the edges of the objects as you scale the 
entire subject to fit on the space of the paper. 
Change lines as needed. There are no mistakes, 
only changes, as you get closer to representing the 
subject on paper in the way that you see it before 
you. Use the vinyl or kneaded eraser to take out 
lines that you no longer need. 
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UNIT 4 


LESSON 1 


Shape is the two-dimensional aspect of objects, referring tolengthand 
width. It is defined by the outside edge also called its outline. It stands ~Some men go 
out from the space next to or around it because of a defined boundary. 


This boundary can be shown in a change of values (areas of light and through a | 
dark) or by a line. | forest and see 
no firewood. 
| -English 
Neca me proverb | 


pee, Pi 
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_ Forsome, the 
_ obvious is not so 
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A CREATIVE EXERCISE CHALLENGING YOU 
TO PUSH PAST PRECONCEIVED IDEAS AND 
INTO THE REALM OF DISCOVERY 


Look around the room you are sitting in right now and 
find four things that have red in them. Did these things 
suddenly stand out? This occurs because you set your 
mind on red. You had a “red mindset.” People see what 
they are looking for (Von Oech 27). Some people have a 
hard time seeing anything, as stated in the proverb 
above. However, an artist can use the mind’s ability to 
focus and see anything they want to see. When one sets 
his focus on a color or a shape, suddenly the color or 
shapes of things become very clear. 


TRY THIS: Sketch twenty different leaf shapes. Get on 
hands and knees to observe plants not noticed before like 
clovers in the lawn, different grasses, or weeds in a 
garden, vacant lot, or field. 


Student Work: by Joshua Merrick. He took a different approach than his other 
twenty-four classmates and overlapped the shapes. Feel free to interpret the 
assignment in your Own way. 


OBJECTIVES: to become aware of the variety of shapes found in nature and to look witha 
purpose in mind, helping observation skills. 
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raed Shape ji Avt LESSON 2 


Shape is set apart from its surroundings by its outline. A pancake, a tortilla, and the plate 
underneath them all have the same shape. Natural shapes or biomorphic shapes are usually 
irregular shapes that resemble the curves found in nature. These shapes are seen in Leonardo da 
Vinci's drawing below. Unlike geometric shapes such as the triangle, rectangle, and circle, which 
look the same from any side, natural shapes appear quite different when viewed from different 
angles. 


uoyeneiddy yy 


a Fe | Phen. vi 
Leonardo da Vinci (1442-1519); Study of Two Plants; 1508-1510. Photo Credit: Dover Publications Inc. 
Biomorphic 
Biomorphic shapes can 
shapes can show 
show variation 
variation because 
when seen living things 
at different do develop 
angles as slight 
seen in the variations 
flowers and within their 
these leaves. kind as seen 
in these two 
leaves. 
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The Avtist: 


Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) 
Italian Renaissance painter 


Leonardo da Vinci was an 
inventor, painter, sculptor, 
scientist, military engineer, and 
civil engineer. He painted in what 
was later called the High 
Renaissance: a time when a few 
great masters expressed what 
others felt was perfection. His 
accomplishments include 
drawing the first accurate 
portrayals of human anatomy, 
designing artillery, the planned 
diversion of rivers, designs of 
revolving stages for pageants, 
plans for a flying machine, and 
plans for a parachute. Below is his 
study of paws. 


FOIE 


ae 
Photo Credit: Dover Publications Inc. 


The Assi qnment: 


Draw a page of small objects 
while observing them. Take time 
to look carefully at the outside 
edges. As you look closely, you 
will see more and the drawings 
will be more interesting. 


The Tauves: 


When looking at history we find many examples 
of individuals who were able to see beyond the 
broad ideas accepted by the majority and were 
able to discover new things. Some individuals 
who had this kind of vision also had enough 
influence in society that they changed the widely 
held beliefs of the majority. Those who brought 
about the greatest change in society are the ones 
we focus on in art history. In this way, the story 
of art follows a natural progression from one 
accepted norm to a new accepted norm. 
Leonardo da Vinci is a primary example of an 
artist who changed the way people viewed art. 
His studies of nature brought so much realism to 
his art that to make something look just like the 
real object became the new norm. Patrons and 
artists of his time marveled at how the “human 
mind working with the imperfect medium of 
simple colours could, with the excellence of 
design, make objects in a painting seem alive 
(Vasari 316).” He lived in a society that was 
dominated by strict rules in all areas of life. 
Society was unstable as families fought other 
families for power in self-governing cities. 
Leonardo and other artists had to compete for 
large jobs, created largely by the church, and 
would often loose those jobs once a patron died 
or lost power to another. Leonardo was restricted 
by the church in how he gained knowledge of the 
human form. Because there were no books on the 
subject, he cut up dead bodies in order to study 
the human body and how it works. He was 
ordered by the Pope to cease this practice on 
moral grounds. This emphasis on moral 
correctness over scientific observations is directly 
opposite of what we face today. It was a difficult 
time to obtain new knowledge and yet he and his 
contemporaries did just that. Men of the 
Renaissance set in motion the practice of gaining 
knowledge through observations of the real 
world. This idea would make way for new fields 
of study that we now call the sciences. 
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MEASURE THE RELATIONSHIP OF 
THE PARTS 


LESSON 3 


Praw Accurately 


Have you ever seen artists holding up a thumb 
or a pencil straight in front of them? The artists 
turn it this way and that, squinting. It certainly 
looks artistic, but what are they doing? They’re 
measuring and comparing lengths and 
distances of the objects within the 
composition. By doing this, a more accurate 
arrangement of the parts of the picture can be 
created. 


Hold a pencil upright at arm’s length. With 
one eye shut move the pencil in front of 
the object you are drawing. 


When drawing the shape, in this case the 
shape of a tree, you will want to make constant 
measurements of the parts of the tree and the 
space around it. Measure the object visually 
(using your eye, not a ruler). 


Do this by asking and answering measurement 
questions like the ones below: 


e Where does a part of the subject meet the 
background? (A branch of the tree may 
meet a fence in the background.) 


Use the end of the pencil and your 
thumb to measure the area. Without 
moving your thumb from the spot on 
e Where do certain points of the subject the pencil, turn it to measure the next 
meet? (The drooping branch may touch the 


trunk of the tree halfway down.) 


e How does the height or length compare? 
(The leafed area of the tree may be twice as 
wide as the visible trunk is tall.) 


Ask the measurement questions. In this 
example, measurement shows that the 

height of the tree trunk is half the width 
of the leaf area. 


TO DO: Go outdoors with a pencil and 
practice measurement on a variety of tree 
shapes. Ask measurement questions as you 
make 5-minute sketches of several trees. 
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LESSON 4 


Trees offer an endless variety of textures, shapes, and details to work 
from. Make a drawing using trees as your subject. 


uoyeorddy 


1. Observe the trees directly by sitting near them, but far enough 
away that the entire shape is in view. 

2. View the group as a whole. Will it fit better on a page turned 
horizontally or vertically? Turn the page in that position. 

3. Draw a few simple lines with the 2H pencil to place the objects on 
the paper. Let the lines fill the page. 

4. Study the unique features of the trees. Measure the trees visually 


while drawing (using your eye, not a ruler). Remember to use MATERIALS 
measurements that compare not only the parts, but also how the 
subject relates to the surroundings. Use the HB pencil, as you e Drawing Pencil 
continue to draw. Finally, add dark areas using the 4B pencil. Set 
e Drawing paper 
Student Gallery ee 
e Pencil 
sharpener 
REFERENCES 
DID YOU KNOW? Look for a tree, group 
The glare from of trees, cactus, or 
direct sunlight on cactus group in: 
white drawing e Backyard 
paper will be e Open space 
uncomfortable and e Park 
detract from your e Botanical 
ability to see your garden 


subject well. When e Garden center 


drawing outdoors 
ona sunny day try 


to sit in the shade. Tip on Drawing 


Trees 

In many types of trees, a 
branch does not decrease 
in diameter until it splits 
off into another direction. 
That branch remains the 
same in diameter until it 
splits. In each new split, 
the diameter decreases. 


Student Work: by 
Hilary Hackney. 


LOOK BACK! Did you look at more than one type of tree or one group of trees before 
choosing a scene to draw? Did you make measurements with your pencil for a drawing that is 


more accurate? Did you compare the tree to objects surrounding it or to its background? 
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boole at Form jw Avt LESSON 2 


Form is simply applying line or light and dark contrasts to a two dimensional surface (the paper) 
to give the illusion of three-dimensional space (a real object). Michelangelo Buonarroti, the great 
sculptor of the Renaissance, understood form as he carved in marble what he saw in real life. 
Because of his extensive knowledge of the human form, he was able to paint realistic 
representations of form on a flat surface, as shown in the figures of Adam and God in this section 
of Creation of Adam. 


Michelangelo Buonarroti (1475-1564); details from Creation 
of Adam; 1510; ceiling fresco. Photo Credit: Dover 
Publications Inc. 


The Sistine Chapel ceiling decoration 
includes nine scenes from the Book of 
Genesis of which the Creation of Adam 
is the best known. The hand of God as 
He gives life to Adam has been 
reproduced in countless publications. 


One way to show form is by using lines. 
As the surface changes directions, the 
lines will change semiasa? pone - 


Another way form can be shown is by 
blending gradual tones of light and dark. 
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The Avtist: 


Michelangelo Buonarroti 
(1475-1564) 
Italian Renaissance Artist 


Michelangelo was a sculptor, 
painter, and architect. He was 
trained in the shop of master 
painter, Ghirlandaio and went 


on to accept commissions 
primarily within the church. 
He studied actual human form 
by looking at bone structure, 
proportion, and muscle. His 
figures are like bodybuilders. 
No one had seen such a 
precise display of human 
anatomy like his before. He 
was hailed as a genius because 
of these new observations. 


The Assi iguiments 


Draw a bowl, glass, or other 
round object showing its form. 
You may choose to use lines 
that curve with the form or 
areas of light and dark 
carefully blended. 


Student 
work by 
Hilary 
Hackney.  segagiilg 


Teele ere 


People can’t often see what influence they have had in 
their culture while they are still alive. We tend to accept 
the norm as being the way society was structured while 
we were youth. That may be why Michelangelo, the great 
master sculptor, painter, and architect, whom his 
contemporaries called “divine”, was not sure he really 
deserved the honors his contemporaries bestowed on 
him. To him, honors went to the masters who owned 
their own shops and taught others. Toward the end of his 
life he wrote, “I have never been a painter or sculptor, in 
the sense of having kept a shop...although I have served 
the popes; but this I did under compulsion” (he was 
forced) (Gombrich 239). For his final work, on the vaulted 
ceiling of St Peter’s Cathedral, he accepted no payment 
but “regarded [it] as a service to the greater glory of God, 
which should not be sullied by worldly profit” (Gombrich 
239). His hot temper as a young man had subsided by this 
time and Michelangelo’s humility before men and God 
are evident in these two quotes. As a youth, Michelangelo 
would have expected to follow the path of his teacher. For 
ages the guild system oversaw every part of a working 
man’s life, his training, his income through commissions, 
and his ability to one day procure his own shop. A shop 
needed many skilled apprentices to finish the 
commissions. Artwork was not made beforehand to be 
displayed, as it is today. A customer would request that a 
painting of the “Assumption of the Virgin’ be made and 
know what he could expect to see as the result. 
Measurements for the piece and the materials it was to be 
made out of were all agreed on beforehand. It was like 
ordering a car of a specific make, model, and color. 
Apprentices painted the more insignificant areas of the 
painting until the time that they were sufficiently trained 
to handle the weighty matter of representing a religious 
figure. No originality was expected and yet Michelangelo 
proved to be such a great talent that early on in his career 
he received fame like no one before his time could have 
imagined. The popes in power clamored for works of art 
by the great Michelangelo and so he spent his life doing 
their work and never obtaining a shop. Yet he far 
surpassed all expectations and his hero status changed 
the European idea of artist as a mere laborer to that of 
artist as intellectual genius. 
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A circle has form when made into a sphere. A 
square has form when made into a cube. A 
triangle has form when made into a cone or 
pyramid. Though natural objects rarely fit into 
these rigid geometrical shapes, they too have this 
type of form or thickness. Keep this in mind as 
you draw. It is not necessary to turn an object into 
geometrical shapes as the how-to-draw books 
suggest. What is helpful is to keep in mind the 
idea of solid forms, or thickness as you draw what 
you see. 


TO DO: Choose a simple form to study, like the 
clay snowman. Set up different lighting situations 
like those that you see at the right. Use a lamp as 
your light source. It is necessary to block extra 
light (from a window or ceiling light) so that only 
the light source is shining on the object. Draw 
your observations. 


NOTE: If you do not have access to a lamp, use 
light from a window or at night from a ceiling 
light. Experiment with how many ways you can 
vary the light on the object using only natural 
sources. You will be moving the object in this case, 
instead of the lamp as described above. 
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LESSON 3 


SET UP THE LIGHT SOURCE 
FOR THE EFFECT YOU WANT 


senbruyse |, = 


The direction of light affects the way the 
object looks, For this reason think about 
the effect you want before setting the 
light source in place. 


THREE 


SIDE LIGHT 
QUARTER 


TOPTIGH f BOTTOM 
LIGHT 


Draw a group of still life objects following the instructions for choosing 


subjects, lighting, and background. Use line to describe form. 


CHOOSING SUBJECTS 

The most important part of the still life are the subjects you choose to 
put in it. Choose subjects with interesting shapes or textures. Choose 
something familiar such as a parts of a collection, favorite stuffed 
animals, models, sports equipment, or food items. Once the subjects 


are chosen, consider lighting and background. 
THE WINDOW AS 


LIGHTING A Beak! SOURCE 


Form is seen more clearly 
when light is coming from 
one source, such as a 
window. Set up the subject ; eK. 
so that a part of it is in full y i Dx Bi \ ee 
light and another part is in KY ————— 
shadow. _ y 


BACKGROUND 

What is seen behind and to both sides of the subject should be 
considered. This background should contrast with the subject to add 
interest to the drawing. The background could be different from the 
subject in terms of light and dark or be of a very different texture. 


Student Gallery 


Student 
work is by 
Andy Getz. 
The 
direction of 
lines change 
to show the 
form of the 
bananas and 
the planes of 
the box. 


LESSON 4 


MATERIALS 


e Drawing pencil 
set 

e Drawing paper 

e Vinyl eraser 

e Pencil sharpener 


REFERENCES 


Use at least three 
objects for your still 
life. You may want 
to use objects 
collected from your 
mini field trip. 


GOOD 
ARRANGEMENT 


When arranging 
more than one object 
it is best to overlap 
them slightly. It also 
helps if the items 
vary in height and 
width, or are placed 
at different angles. 


LOOK BACK! Did you choose objects that you thought were interesting in some way? Did 


you use line, describing the planes, to show form? Did you use a variety of lines? 
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LESSON 1 


Value refers to the lightness or 
darkness of the object when compared 
to other objects or to the value scale. 
Yellow corn is lighter in value than the 
green husks. 


aSINIOXY PACaID pue ArepnqesoA 


| Be like a sponge when it 
_ comes to new 
experiences. If you want 
_to be able to express it 
_ well, you must first be able 

to absorb it well. 

-John Rohn 
business philosopher | 


THE VALUE SCALE 


A CREATIVE EXERCISE CHALLENGING YOU 
AAA A l AVY Wi diVW TO PUSH PAST PRECONCEIVED IDEAS AND 
INTO THE REALM OF DISCOVERY 


Do it right the first time. Have you been told this? 
While it is good advice for mixing cookie dough or 
working a subtraction problem, it is not a good 
approach to making art. In fact doing it right the first 
time may cause you to stop seeking new solutions. 
Your first attempt at finding a visual solution may be 
good, yet the third may be better. Doing something | — 
more than once does not mean you make copies, but 

that you push past first efforts, into new territories of 

discovery. We CHALLENGE you to try new ways of 

drawing, new ways of seeing, and new ways of 

interpreting your world. 


TRY THIS: Hold the pencil under the hand as shown, instead of the usual way for handwriting. 
This technique is useful for laying down smooth areas of value and for making loose, broad 
strokes. Make a drawing of an object, holding the pencil in this way, and see what the new marks 
look like. 


OBJECTIVES: to draw in loose, broad strokes in contrast to tight strokes learned through 
handwriting practice. 
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Every object has a local value that 
describes how light or dark it is. Local 
value changes when light shines on it. 
These changes in value show the form 
of the object. By drawing these light 
and dark areas, an artist makes the 


objects in the drawing look more solid. 


Using a full range of values from light 
to very dark is one of the most 
important qualities of a good drawing 
or painting as seen in this painting by 
Francisco de Zurbaréan. 


On the left, we see light value of the 
sleeve against the dark value of the 
wall. On the right, it is opposite. The 
shadowed sleeve is darker than the 
lighted wall. 


Francisco de Zurbaran (1598 - 1664); St. Francis Kneeling; 1635-39 
Photo Credit: Dover Publications Inc. 


It takes practice to select the right value when 
looking at something in color. This diagram has 
been reduced to the grays found in a value scale 
in order to show values more clearly. 


Darkest values are in the background and 
shadow. 


Lightest values 


Middle values 
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The Avtist: 


Francisco de Zurbaran (1598 - 1664) 
Spanish Baroque Painter 


The Baroque period followed the 
Renaissance and paintings were known 
for sharp contrasts in value. Artists did 
this in order to stir the emotions. The 
Catholic Church wished to regain its 
dominance after the Protestant 
Reformation and needed an art that 
spoke to the people. The most famous 
Spanish Baroque painter is Diego 
Velazquez. But working alongside him 
in the city of Seville, Spain was Francisco 
Zurbaran. He painted just as exquisitely, 
matching the talent of Velazquez. 
Zurbaran is known for his religious 
paintings of monks, nuns, and martyrs. 
He also painted still-lifes. He had a full 
career as a painter and while most artists 
traveled to other countries, he stayed 
within the borders of Spain throughout 
his lifetime. He painted directly from 
nature, copying the figure and draperies. 
It is noted that he was particularly 
proficient at painting white draperies. 
This is due to his strong sense of value 
relationships. He set the figures up ina 
dark room with one bright light source 
so that the values would be strongly 
contrasted. His compositions often 
contained only a single figure. Fine 
layers of paint created a smooth surface 
on his paintings, as was common to all 
works of the Baroque period. 


The Astsig rmetnt: 


Set up one object so that it casts a 
shadow onto a tabletop or wall. Draw 
the scene showing value relationships. 


The Concept of Value: 


Any marks put onto paper must exhibit some 
value contrast with the paper on which they 
are placed. This makes the marks more 
visible. The contrast made by the pencil 
happens in two ways. 


1. Value varies by the pencil number used. 
For example, a 2H pencil will not make as 
dark a value as a 9B. This is because the 
material in the 2H is hard and makes a lighter 
mark. 


2. Value varies by the amount of pressure 
applied to the pencil. For example, an HB 
pencil will make a light mark when very little 
pressure is applied and it will make a darker 
mark when more pressure is applied. 


Colors have value. The strength of color is 
amazing and often blinds people to the value 
differences in color. A common weakness in 


drawings and paintings is the lack of strong 
value relationships from light to very dark. 
This work by Caleb Garrison shows very 
strong value relationships spanning from the 
white of the paper to very dark areas within 
the shadows. 
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Create Value 


When drawing in pencil, values are made by 
varying the pressure as one draws or by using 
different grades of pencil lead. Hard pencils 
make light values. Soft pencils make dark values. 


TO DO: Make lines ranging from light to dark 
in value with each of your pencils. Make smooth 
areas of value with each pencil, by keeping the 
pressure constant. Then draw an object. Show 
varying values. Look for local value and draw 
the effect light has on that value as shown at 
right. 


AAA Sthf 
i Wits | 2H 


HB 


4B 
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LESSON 3 


LOCAL VALVE 
AND THE EFFECT OF LIGHT 


1. Local values are flat areas, each area with its 
own value, as shown in the first drawing. 

2. Light shining on form creates a pattern of 
light and shaded areas. 

3. Together, the local value and pattern of light 
and shade create the illusion of form. 


I LOCAEVARVIEN. 


sanbruysey, ~—__ 


LESSON 4 


Draw an object that is receiving one direct source of light. When 
drawing outdoors, it is important to have consistent light while you 
draw. Since light comes from different directions in the morning and 
afternoon hours, choose either to do a morning drawing or an 
afternoon drawing. Noon is not a good time to draw outdoors. The sun 
is so bright that the values wash out. Light from above also gives a 
distorted appearance to many objects. 


Student Gallery 


This work shows the direction of light comes from the upper right MATERIALS 


corner. Student Work: by Nathan Voss. 

e Drawing pencil 
set 

e Drawing paper 

e Vinyl eraser 

e Pencil sharpener 


REFERENCES 


Choose an object 
that has one direct 
source of light 
shining on it. 


POOR SOURCES OF 
LIGHT 


e OUTDOORS: 
The sun at noon 
creates strange 
shadows that 
shift quickly. 

e INDOORS: 
Ceiling lights 
spread light in 
all directions, 
instead of one. 


LOOK BACK! Did you look for light and dark values and show them in the drawing? How 


did you choose to show the effect light has on the object within your drawing? 


uoyeorddy 


LESSON 1 


Contrast is using an element of art to (fii bea aie 
emphasize a difference within the space. the greaines sof 
An example would be contrast in values | Alt is Not to find 


ISINIIXY IALIID pue Arepynqeso A, 


from light to dark as seen in the figure _ what is common 

compared to the background. but what is 
unique. 

Unity is using an element of art -lsaac Bashevis 

throughout the artwork, to hold the Singer 

picture together. An example would be | contemporary artist 


unity in the texture of the work as seen in 
the pencil lines used both on the figure 
and in the background. 


| pe A CREATIVE EXERCISE CHALLENGING YOU 
ALY Ow l AVY WiiVW TO PUSH PAST PRECONCEIVED IDEAS AND 
‘Vv : INTO THE REALM OF DISCOVERY 
You are probably familiar with abstract art. It is a type of art where forms and colors are 
arranged in designs that are not representations of any particular thing. They are beautiful 
or unique in themselves. It is much like admiring the pattern of rings in a section of a tree 


trunk rather than the whole tree. We are iat aa to the elements of line and texture 
without reference to what it is. 


TRY THIS: 

1. Use a half sheet of paper. 

2. Draw random, intersecting lines 
over the paper. 

3. Fill one shape from one of its 
edges to the other in degrees from 
dark to light. 

4. Inthe shape next to the dark area, 
draw from light to dark, so that 
the light area sits beside the dark 
area. 

5. Continue to fill in shapes until all 
are filled. 


OBJECTIVES: to gain skill in working with values and control of the pencil and to create an 


abstract work showing contrasting light and dark areas. 
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CONTRAST 


Contrast is using elements of art 
to create differences in the 
artwork. Contrast intensifies a 
work. It can be achieved using 
any of the elements of art, but 
using contrasting values is most 
effective. 


UNITY 


Unity is using an element of art 
in a way that ties the whole 
work together. Similar uses of 
line, shape, color, or value unify 
the work. 


Both contrast and unity are 
needed. Contrast adds the 
impact, while unity holds it 
together as seen in this painting 
by Pierre-Auguste Renoir. 


i * fm i, - 
. Bd tT ar. Px. Lips 
* X # é re, wed ONE - - a 
Pierre-Auguste Renoir; Mle. Irene Gahen d’Anvers; 1880. 


Photo Credit : Dover Publications Inc. 


The area of greatest contrast is 
seen in the light value of the face 
contrasted with the dark value of 
the area behind it. 


The artist creates unity, using a 
similar pattern or stroke of the 
brush for both the leaves and the 
hair. The similarity in value ties 
these areas together and frames 
the face. 
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The Artist: 


Pierre-Auguste Renoir 
(1841-1919) 
French Impressionist Painter 


Renoir painted men and women 
at leisure, talking to one another 
or dancing. He made many 
paintings of the women and 
children of his time. These 
subjects were not of importance 
to any particular group of 
people nor were they 
commissioned pieces as in 
Michelangelo’s time. They were 
not about grandeur or political 
ideas. This was art about the 
common man and sprung from 
new ideas of mans position in 
the world of politics. 
Enlightenment ideas about the 
natural rights of man helped to 
form the new Republic in 
America and spurred the French 
toward the French Revolution. 
By the mid-1800’s there was a 
final acceptance of man’s 
importance no matter what 
social status he held. Renoir 
painted this simple belief on all 
of his canvases, by painting 
ordinary people, without any 
reference to politics, kings, or 
rulers. 


The Assi qnulitt 


Place a light colored object in 
front of a window. Notice if the 
object is darker than the view 
behind it. Draw the contrast. 


| : 
The Times: 


New wealth flooded into society as the Industrial 
Revolution brought steam engine trains, the camera, 
manufactured clothing, and goods of all kinds into 
the lives of the common man. It was a change of 
great magnitude to the people of France. Most of 
Paris was newly rebuilt by 1870. Mud pathways of 
medieval France became paved streets. New 
factories manufactured goods at rates that men had 
never before seen so more goods were available. The 
Academy of Art, upholder of traditional standards 
for all of France, seemed for a time to be resistant to 
the changes around it. Historical subjects, religious 
themes, and portraits were valued as they had been 
since the Renaissance, while landscape and still-life 
paintings were given little attention. The Academy 
held a juried show every two years and artists who 
displayed works at the Salon could find plenty of 
patrons to pay for commissioned works. Those who 
could not get their work accepted met a dead end to 
their dreams of becoming an artist. It was people of 
that group, later called the Impressionists, which 
gathered and talked of some radical ideas. Ideas 
involved using brighter colors, looser brush strokes, 
and working outdoors. Rather than painting kings 
and popes, they chose men, women, and children 
posed within the mundane activities of everyday 
life. The most radical idea of all was to exhibit their 
works outside the traditional means of the Salon. 
This took everyone by surprise. The Impressionists 
followed new ideals of individuality and self- 
expression. These ideals sparked the beginnings of a 
race toward modernism that would end in the 
breakdown of all artistic traditions. By the 1960s, art 
was proclaimed “dead.” Discarding traditions meant 
that knowledge was lost. In the later part of the 20t 
century and into the 21%, society struggled with an 
over-exaggerated ideal of individuality. 
Craftsmanship suffered and it was difficult to find 
information and teaching on the technical aspects 
and modes of making art. The Impressionists could 
never have imagined where their ideas would lead 
others. They simply wanted to express themes that 
were meaningful to them. 
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LESSON 3 


Set Mie Coutvas t And V iw] by Contrast and unity can both be used 


in one work of art. 


EXAMPLE 1 


Although contrast and unity can be observed 
in the natural world, usually the artist brings 
them to light for others by emphasizing them 
in the artwork. We can see contrast and unity 
in both of these very different works. 


EXAMPLE 1 


CONTRAST: Situations can be set up that will 
result in contrast. The subject can be placed in 
front of a window or light sky. Lighting the 
subject and placing it in front of a dark 
background creates contrast as well. The figure 
is placed in front of a window at daylight. The 
situation is set up so that the viewer looks into 
the light of the window. The figure appears 
darker than the background, creating contrast. 
UNITY: The same type of mark is used for the 
shirt, pants, hair, and background. The artist 
uses blending throughout the drawing by 
applying the pencil in smooth solid areas. 


EXAMPLE 2 


CONTRAST: The figure is lit from the top EXAMPLE 2 
while light hair contrasts with dark pavement 
and dark clothing contrasts with the lighter 
value of the lawn. The types of lines vary 
creating a different type of contrast. 

UNITY: The artist uses line throughout the 
drawing, creating unity. The pants, stripes on JET, LL 
shirt, pavement and bush are filled in using the <¥tz | | I. Zvi 
element of line. Lig Pegi EP 


TO DO: Choose one element of art such as line, 
shapes, or value to show both contrast and unity 
within the same picture. Draw from life, observing 
the subject directly as you draw. 
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LESSON 4 


Look for contrast in a landscape scene. You may want to view the 
scene at different times of the day. Looking east at dusk is a good time 
to look for lighter objects against a darkening sky. Draw a scene. 


Once you find a subject, do several drawings, experimenting with 
different ways of shading. You can use blending for smooth, even 
values, or try cross-hatching, lines, or dots. Whatever type of shading 
you choose, use it throughout the drawing to create a sense of unity. 


Student Gallery 


MATERIALS 


e Drawing pencil 
set 


e Drawing paper 
e Vinyl eraser 
e Pencil sharpener 


REFERENCES 


Use an outdoor scene, 
known as a landscape. 
This might include the 
following scenes: 


¢ agroup of 
buildings 

e astatue ina park 

e asidewalk or alley 

¢ agroup of trees 

e a plowed field 

e your house 

e amountain range 

e hills 

e outdoor activities 


Student Work: by Catherine Holtgrew. A light birdhouse sits in front 
of a dark grove of trees, giving this composition contrast. 


LOOK BACK! What element of art did you use to show contrast in your picture. How does 
the picture show unity? 


uojeorddy 


The Elements Comlsi red : Lines And Planes 


You have made many drawings within the first 
section of this book. You’ve used many 
different techniques to create those drawings. 
Find a group of objects that have varying 
edges. Set them up with a good light source 
and follow these steps to make a work 
featuring line variation. Practice giving your 
lines different qualities as you make a pencil 
drawing. 


Because the paper has tooth or a bit of a rough 
surface, use middle range pencils to lay down 
the first lines. They will show less of the tooth 
than a softer pencil will. A 4H pencil used with 
medium pressure on its side was used. The 
goal at this first stage is always to scale the 
entire subject to fit the page and then to get 
accurate proportions. Avoid using so much 
pressure that the harder pencil embosses the 
paper. Continue working using the kneaded 
eraser to erase unwanted lines as you correct 
and change the proportions. Next, examine the 
lines to determine what visual qualities the 
edge has. Is it a sharp contrast or does it instead a Ve 


disappear and blend in with the object behind ee Fa { 
it? Is it well defined or gradual? Manipulate the “hi {7 at 

encil by changing its angle and pressure to >" eo ea 
Pp y, ging 8 p / ‘ —~.\ 


create the line that best represents the edge you 


fy ) 
are looking at. | a 
: x3 

4 \ 
In the final stage of the drawing, some places 4 Sy sé J 
are shaded. This is because some areas of the ‘ee ae: vy. i 
drawing represent planes that are in front of or nF raerre Em /, 
behind another plane and the value contrast a ee é 


makes that easier to see. Most of the finished 
line work is done with a 5B pencil. Some of the 
shading is done with combinations of 4H, F, 


and 5B pencils. — tee ff 
GPO, om Se ee 
Tenant 7 


Lines are light ——» LF 
, Pe —— ws 


Dark OF i al EO y 
Gradual —< 4 ma ae so LL 
Shading defines fc ~ S y 

e ee all 
planes ‘ 
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COMPOSITION 


Composition is the arrangement of the elements of art within the 
space of the picture. The elements can be arranged numerous ways 
using: balance, rhythm, depth, perspective, and proportion. 


BALANCE 
RHYTHM 
DEPTH 
PERSPECTIVE 
PROPORTION 


The study of composition is a study in seeing the whole page. 
Becoming aware of the whole piece of paper is a big leap in making 
and appreciating great art. If you find that you are concentrating 
too closely or for too long on the details of a subject, focus your 
attention on the whole composition. How do you choose a good 
composition when arranging a group of objects like in the picture 
below? You'll find out in the units ahead. 


In this section of the book, you will work with charcoal. You can get very dark values with 
charcoal, which adds drama to a scene like this group of jack-o-lanterns. This student work 
is by Alyssa Anguiano. 
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u i 8 LESSON 1 
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Balance is the placement of the elements within the space so that 
visual weights of the marks even out. The artist uses the element of 
value to balance in this drawing. Dark hair (upper area) and dark 
background (lower area) balance. Opposite this is the light value 
found in the dress (lower area) and in the background (upper area). 
Placing these values at both ends of the drawing creates balance 
within the space. 


7 _| don't think | “see” the final painting before | start; 
the minute you put anything down, you must make 
- the next element relate to the first. 


| -Doris Lee 
| contemporary artist | 


| & pe A CREATIVE EXERCISE CHALLENGING YOU 
EW) l AY Vi tiVW TO PUSH PAST PRECONCEIVED IDEAS AND 
dl INTO THE REALM OF DISCOVERY 


Much of the training in school teaches that there is only one right answer. Math is that kind of 
subject. Teachers use quizzes in all subjects that ask for one right answer. It is easy to assume that 
this is the only way to think. To approach a problem with the idea that there are many right 
answers or solutions is almost foreign to us (Von Oech 28). Yet, this is the approach taken by all 
who discovered and uncovered the facts we now only memorize. What is this other way of 


thinking? 


Sometimes it is looking at the same thing everyone else sees, but seeing it in a different way. 
Copernicus and Galileo had the fortitude to challenge the world when they saw that the earth 
rotated around the sun, instead of the widely accepted and proven idea at the time that the sun 
rotated around the earth. They were correct; even though Aristotle’s incorrect theory of the sun’s 
rotation was accepted as scientific fact. Copernicus and Galileo looked at the same view as those 
before them, but saw it in a new way. The assignments in Challenge Your Vision, within the 
composition section, will focus on pushing past first ideas and assumptions into new ways of 
looking at the world. 


TRY THIS: Using pencil and paper redraw and rearrange the objects in the painting on the next 
page in a new way. What other ways could the figures, doorway, windows, and elements within 
the painting balance? 


OBJECTIVE: to find more than one right answer to the problem of moving objects within the 
space of the picture. 
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LESSON 2 


lock at Balance 
Wes Avt 


When a work is unbalanced, it 
feels like it wants to fall to 
whichever side has the most 
visual weight. This painting is 
balanced and so it feels stable. 


We can easily see a type of visual 
scale set up in this painting, if we 
think about a scale and how 


_objects placed on both sides 


balance. The center of the 
painting is shown in the path 
lined by trees and then extended 
by shadows inside the doorway. 
Two figures balance on both 


sides of this center. Two 


windows balance on each side of 
the doorway. 


Lorenzo di Credi (1459-1557); The Annunciation; c. 1480-85. 


C & 


Photo Credit: Dover Publications Inc. 


Here the center of the painting is divided 
by a red line. There are many things 
mirrored on opposite sides of the red 
line in order to create balance. 


Windows 

Trees 

Figures 

Following the angle of the shadow cast 
by the open door, we see perspective 
lines that flow out from a center to each 


figure’s foot. They balance as if sitting on 
top of a scale. 7 
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The Times: 


The Dark Ages were named for the intellectually dark period 
from the 5‘ to 13 centuries. It followed the destruction of 
ancient Greece and Rome by Barbaric tribes from the north. 
Today we refer to this period as the Age of Faith because of the 
far-reaching effects of Christianity. The art was Christian in 
subject while showing strong barbaric influences. The art of 
invading tribes and the needs of the Christian faith mixed. 
These invaders from the north, the Goths, Saxons, Vandals, 
Danes, and Vikings were actually skilled craftsmen in metal 
and woodcarving> They brought with them a direct means of 
communication through their art. This suited the Christian 
faith well because they needed a direct way of communicating 


The As a Yin tb: 


This picture does not balance 
even though the three 
vegetables are centered well 
on the page. More attention 
is given to the mushroom on 
the right than to the rest of 
the picture. Our eye stays 


AIO}STE JV 


there and it feels like the 
right side is going to fall. 


Christian ideas to the population of Europe, who in 311 AD 
were declared Christian but had little idea of what their faith 
was about. The invading tribes “loved complicated patterns 
which included twisted bodies of dragons or birds 
mysteriously interlaced (Gombrich 120).” Monks and 
missionaries of Celtic Ireland and Saxon England applied these 
symbolic icons to images depicting their faith and so Christian 
art of this period is full of bizarre creatures, contorted human 
figures, and intricate design elements using geometric 
patterns. Pope Gregory the Great, living at the end of the 6 
century AD, said “Painting can do for the illiterate what 
writing does for those who can read,” and so art became an 
intentional story-telling medium to a society in which the 
majority of the population was uneducated. These Christian 
stories were easily accessible. Images were painted directly 
onto church walls, on panels decorating the front interior, and 
eventually in brilliantly colored glass windows. They were 

“.. not out to create a convincing likeness of nature or to make 
beautiful things - they wanted to convey to their brothers in 
the faith the content and the message of the sacred story 
(Gombrich 124).” The modern idea that art must be original 
did not even enter their thinking. They faithfully copied 
prescribed patterns for depicting a certain story or image. The 
mindset of the medieval master would have been to use the 
gold, jewels, and paints provided by the donor to his best 
abilities and to create an image worthy of the honor due to the 
sacred subject matter. Any resemblance to reality, like a 
background, was eliminated. Only subjects essential to telling 
the story were included. Today we see this pared down 
imagery in commercial advertising, within movies, 
illustrations, and any medium where a message is the purpose 
for the work. 


This group balances because the 
artist’s marks and values are 
distributed throughout the three 
objects. Our eye travels from 
right to left. 
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This group works best because 
the shadows in the background 
balance the picture from top to 
bottom and from left to right. 


Arrange a group of three or 
more objects near an open 
window using daylight as a 
light source. Balance light 
and dark areas. Draw the 
arrangement. 
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LESSON 3 


Make w Light Bor 


With a light box one can control the angle and 
amount of light reaching the subject within the 
box while blocking out unwanted light 
sources. This gives the artist greater control in 
the overall look of the finished artwork. 


sanbruypey, 


To make a light box you will need a box 
approximately 12” x 12”, an X-acto knife or 
other sharp cutting instrument, and a ruler. A 
box can be purchased at an office supply store. | Seal one end of the box with tape. Using 


Follow the directions at the right. the ruler as a cutting edge, cut a square 
from one side of the box, approximately 
The light box provides a solid background one inch in from the edges. 


making it easier to study values with accuracy. 
Experiment with the angle of the lamp to 
adjust the light while noticing the shadows on 
the box surface. Experiment with the distance 
of the lamp. The further away it is the softer 
and less dramatic the shadows will be. In the 
work below the artist uses the shadows on the 
box to create balance within the work. 


SN 


Cut off the remaining flaps. 


Arrange the objects inside the box. Place 
a desk lamp on one open side and view 


TO DO: Make a Hea boas metucted, the objects from the other open side. 


Arrange objects within it. Arrange the light. 
Draw the objects. Works from a light box will 
show sharp contrasts in values as seen in the 
drawing above. 
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LESSON 4 


Choose a group of objects to arrange within the light box. Try different 
arrangements and different angles of lighting until you have a view that 
balances. Consider shading and shadows as part of the drawing. Draw a 
picture showing balance. 


Student Gallery 


MATERIALS 


e compressed 
charcoal 

e charcoal paper 

e kneaded eraser 

e cotton ball for 
smoothing out 
areas. 


REFERENCES 


Choose a group of 
objects that fit into 
the light box. The 
objects can vary in 
size and shape for 
interest, or be 
arranged in an 
interesting way. 
Choose objects 
found in the 
following places: 
e kitchen 
cupboards 
e refrigerator 
e —knick-knack 


shelf 
e garden 
This work by student Sharaya Mendez is an incredibly inventive e garage 


view of a set of cups. The cups tilt just enough to show interest, 
but not enough to make them seem off balance. 


LOOK BACK! Is the visual weight created through marks or light and dark areas 
distributed so that there is balance within the picture? 
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The Elements Comlsi red : f At & And Values 


An artist is not only aware of the objects, but the space that surrounds the objects. Set up a group 
of objects inside the light box. Use this method to make a picture using compressed charcoal. 


1. Place three sheets of paper under 
the charcoal paper to pad the 
drawing. Secure at the edges with 
tape. Use the side of the compressed 
charcoal stick to coat the paper. 
Wipe the paper with a chamois to 
make one middle range value on the 
entire space of the page. 

2. Wrap masking tape around a stick 
of charcoal to give it support. 
Compressed charcoal can be 
sharpened to a point with a small 
knife or sandpaper pad. Draw the 
shapes of the objects on the paper, 
rubbing out, as you need to erase 
and redraw. 

3. Use a charcoal stick to add values. 
As you work, think about how the 
values you see compare to the 
middle range value of the paper. Is 
the area darker or lighter? Use a 
kneaded eraser to lift off charcoal in 
areas you want to be light. 

4, Continue to work on areas of the 
drawing, adding fine lines and 
details. Spray the picture with a light 
coat of hairspray when finished. 
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LESSON 1 
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4 () [h| | {1 . [ 1] Repeating any element within a picture creates 
an oe _ rhythm. Rhythm helps the eye move through the 
| \ A) space. Look for the repetition of line in this drawing. 
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/\ N } The greatest failure is failure to try. 
foes <7 | -William A. Ward 


| 6 pe A CREATIVE EXERCISE CHALLENGING YOU 
OVW Y AY WidiVW TO PUSH PAST PRECONCEIVED IDEAS AND 
Ae : INTO THE REALM OF DISCOVERY 


Many forms in nature tend to be curved while forms 
that are man-made tend to be hard edged and geometric 
in shape. Drawing straight lines and perfct circles found 
in manufactured objects might seem difficult at first. As 
you do this arrangement, do not be concerned about 
perfection when drawing a straight line or perfect circle. 
Concentrate on the relationship of the parts and how 
they fit together. Take William A. Ward’s attitude and 
remember that the only failure is failing to try. 


TRY THIS: Draw a manufactured item. It may be a car, 
farm equipment, Ferris wheel, or a tool. Look for circles, 
horizontal and vertical lines, or squares and rectangles. 
Draw freehanded, not using a ruler or compass. Notice 
the length of the lines, the angles, and where one part 
meets another. 


This student work is by Andrew York and shows a beautiful pencil 
drawing of a guitar with graceful curves and straight lines. 


OBJECTIVE: to increase eye-hand coordination in 
spatial relationships using a visually balanced object. 
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LESSON 2 


rele at Rhy thn Th Avt 


Repeating something creates rhythm. In music, we clap our hands to the rhythm. In art, we use 
the elements of art to create rhythm. The eye is naturally drawn to repeated elements of line, 
texture, shape, form, or value. 


Caspar David Friedrich (1774-1840); The Stages of Life, c. 1835. Photo Credit: Dover Publications Inc. 


If all the ships 
were the same 
distance from 
the viewer and 
headed toward 
the same place 
we would see a 
rhythm that 
obviously 
looked like a 
repeated 
element as 
shown in this 


diagram. 


However, 
artists do not 
have to make 
such an 
obvious 


repeated shape. 


The painting 
above shows 
ships of 
different kinds 
and different 
distances, yet 
we still notice 
the rhythm in 
it. 
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The Avtist: 


Caspar David Friedrich 
(1774-1840) 


German Romantic Painter 


Friedrich's landscapes are based 
entirely on views from northern 
Germany. Romantic painters made 
the landscapes even more 
beautiful by soft shading and 
brilliant colors along with detailed 
renderings of hills with trees, 
harbors with ships, mornings with 
mist, and other light effects. 


Fredrich assigned his landscapes 
Christian based meanings and 
used regular landscape objects to 
stand for ideas of this faith. These 
hidden meanings and symbols 
were written down either by 
Fredrich or his literary friends. 
Looking at the painting today’ we 
would think that it directly 
portrays what the painter saw, as 
the realists had done. Freidrich’s 
contemporaries considered deep 
meanings within landscapes filled 
with secret messages. The 
spirituality of Romantic painters 
was not always that of the 
Christian faith. Many Romantic 
paintings have dark, scary content. 


The Times: 


In Friedrich’s statement, “an artist should portray 
not only what is before his eyes but what he sees in 
himself,” we find the essence of the Romantic 
painter's thought. Art should not be merely a 
studied observation of nature, but must have a 
deeper meaning and purpose. Romanticists felt 
that what people see with their eyes was not the 
whole of reality, as the enlightened thinkers had 
proposed in the 18 century. Romanticism came 
about by a desire to reach back to the spirituality of 
the Middle Ages in a time when that very thing 
was being attacked by the philosophers, musicians, 
writers and artists of the Enlightenment. 
Enlightenment ideas emphasized the importance 
of deductive reason. Deductive reason led to ideas 
of freedom, democracy, and a new and better 
understanding about the relationship of the people 
to their government. These ideas were valued in 
America where capitalism and a free economy 
flourished. However, giving reason such a high 
priority had its problems too. Faith was labeled as 
superstition and holding a single belief or the idea 
of truth was called “intolerance.” These ideas are 
still resounding in our society today. Romanticism 
was a brief reaction against this attack on spiritual 
belief systems. It emphasized intuition, 
imagination, feeling, and the more spiritual aspects 
of man’s nature. Confusion occurs when we think 
of Romanticism as implying only pleasant feelings. 
Fear, trepidation, and awe at the power of nature 
are some of the themes as well. Emotions, 
inspiration, and belief in things not seen are ideas 
that Romantic painters tried to convey primarily 
through landscapes. 


The Assig umetuf: 


Stand near a sidewalk or deserted path. Draw a picture focusing on the rhythms that you see. 
Be safe. Never sit in a road or bike path where a motorist or cyclist could hit you! 
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LESSON 3 
Bram im Chancenl 


Charcoal is made by heating wood in a chamber Apply charcoal directly to the paper. 
without air. Two types of charcoal exist and 
both act very differently on paper. Vine 
charcoal, made of burnt twigs, is soft and easy 
to remove from the paper or move around on 
the paper. It comes in several thicknesses. 
Compressed charcoal is a powder that’s been 
mixed with gum arabic to hold it together. It is 
compressed into round or square sticks. The 
binder makes it more difficult to remove from 
paper. It comes in degrees of hardness-HB, B, 
2B, 3B, 4B, and sometimes 6B, and is available in 
pencil form. 


THE BLENDING STUMP 

The blending stump is a rolled stick of paper 
used to smudge or blend. A cotton swab or 
finger works as a substitute, but they do not 
come to a point, which makes the stump more 
useful. 


THE KNEADED ERASER 

The kneaded eraser must be kneaded before 
using. This is done by pulling, then folding, 
pulling, then folding until it becomes soft and 
flexible. It can then be shaped to a point or to a 
wide flat shape as needed. The eraser is often 
used as a mark maker. It can be used to make 
light marks in a dark area. 


FIXING THE DRAWING 
Because charcoal smears easily, the final Lift the charcoal with the kneaded eraser to 
drawing must be coated to fix the particles to lighten dark areas. 


the paper. Commercial fixative is harmfull if 
inhailed or misused. We suggest fixing the 
drawing with hairspray. The hairspray bottle or 
can is given a few squirts into the air to make 
sure flow is even, then held about 12” from the 
picture and a light mist is sprayed over the 
picture. It will curl when wet, but flatten again 
once it dries. TO DO: Draw an interesting | 
object that has a smooth surface. Use the 
blending stump and kneaded eraser as shown. 
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LESSON 4 


Draw a scene in which you see rhythm. 


uoyeoryddy 


Walk in the neighborhood or an area approved of by your parents. 
Notice patterns or repeated elements that create rhythms. Look in the 
distance as well as up close. A fence, brick wall, flock of geese, or yard 
full of dandelions can become the source of rhythm for a drawing. 
Choose a view that interests you. Use that subject or scene for the 
drawing. 


Once the drawing is finished fix the charcoal to the paper with MATERIALS 
hairspray. Hold the picture in one hand and the spray in the other 
about twelve inches from the drawing. Spray back and forth while 


e vine charcoal 


keeping the can moving so that you give the drawing an even coat. ¢ charcoal paper 
e kneaded eraser 
e stump 


Student Gallery e hair spray 


REFERENCES 


Man-made structures 
are full of rhythm. 
These things are 
missed when we drive 
by quickly. You will be 
amazed at all you see 
by walking. You may 
see these repeated 
shapes, creating 
rhythm: 


e train tracks 

e vehicles on 
highway 

e a huge brick wall 

fences 

stone columns 

a row of sheds 

Student Work: by Hilary Hackney. Many elements are used and repeated in this rows of trees 

work. A rhythm of line in the fence carries the eye across the page. The smooth posts 

shapes of the rooftops, the texture of the trees, and the light value of the windows ° bridges 

against the dark picture are other elements used to create rhythms. 


LOOK BACK! What elements of art did you repeat to create rhythm in your drawing? Did 
you create rhythm in more than one way? 
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LESSON 1 


Depth refers to seeing in the distance. Foreground objects 


overlap objects behind them. Overlapping usually makes 
a more interesting composition than setting objects side by 
side. 


| Those who dare do; those 
| who dare not do not. 
| - Anonymous 


| Ae A CREATIVE EXERCISE CHALLENGING YOU 
GVW Y AY Vit W TO PUSH PAST PRECONCEIVED IDEAS AND 
A Lees INTO THE REALM OF DISCOVERY 
Those who seem to do best in art are those who dive into a project and just do it, whether they 
fully understand what they are doing or not. Anyone can develop the kind of attitude that takes 


risks. There is no real danger in doing something experimental in art. Here Alice asks for help 
and receives a somewhat vague answer. 


“Where shall I begin, please your majesty?” she asked. 
“Begin at the beginning,” the king said gravely, “and go on 
till you come to the end: then stop.” 
-Lewis Carroll, from Alice in Wonderland 


You may feel a bit like Alice when you begin this challenge in drawing. We encourage you to 
simply start, as the king suggests and trust your intuition to tell you when you come to the end. 


TRY THIS: Using one line only, draw a scene outdoors. Begin the line in the foreground and 
work your way into the background. This line will be very long and take on many characteristics. 
Do not limit yourself with extra rules. The line may cross and crisscross, wiggle, jiggle, or fly back 
and forth across the page as you observe what is in front of you. 


OBJECTIVES: to increase eye-hand coordination in spatial relationships and to observe how 
objects look relating to depth. 
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LESSON 2 


look at Overlap jn Avt 


Our eyes naturally perceive depth, or distance. When looking out the window we 
understand that one tree is further away than the other is because the tree in front covers 
up a part of the tree behind it. It overlaps. To recreate this scene on a flat piece of paper 
artists create an illusion of depth by drawing only the parts that they see. In this work by 
Monet, the small boat is in full view. It overlaps the grassy hill. The grassy hill is in partial 
view, but it overlaps the ships sitting on the other side. The ships are in partial view only. 
Can you find other items that overlap? 


uoyjepeiddy yy 


Claude Monet, (1840-1926); Windmill at Zaandem, 1883 : ’ 
Charcoal on Paper. Photo Credit: Dover Publications Inc. Study this work, observing 


how Monet handles charcoal. 
Light areas of the sky are 
These objects lifted out from a middle gray 


overlap. background. Dark marks for 
grass are placed on top of the 

Ships gray background. You will 

Grassy Hill learn how to create middle 


Small Boat gray backgrounds in the next 
technique lesson. 
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The Avtist: 


Claude Monet (1840-1926) 


French Impressionist Painter 


Claude Monet is one of the best-known Impressionist painters today. His works can be 
found in many museums throughout the world. Impressionists often worked outdoors. 
Monet was consistent in the way he worked, however as he aged the brushstrokes 
became looser and colors were more vibrant due to failing eyesight. His habit was to 
gather many canvases and work for brief periods on the same canvas in the same 


location at the same time each day. When the light changed, he moved on to the next 
canvas and location. In this way, Monet felt he captured the true light in a moment of 
time. Monet consistently made portraits, landscapes, cityscapes and flower paintings. As 
his popularity grew, he was able to rent and eventually purchase land at Giverny. The 
barn became his studio and he worked for the rest of his life on paintings of the area. He 
redirected water, planted gardens, built a Japanese bridge, and built a greenhouse and 
second studio with skylights. He eventually hired seven gardeners to keep up with his 
plans. At Giverny, he painted the water lilies series that he is famous for. The house at 
Giverny is open to the public today and hosts tourists from all over the world. 


The Astsig bmn: 


Search outdoors for a scene 
where objects overlap. Use 
charcoal to draw the scene. As 
you redraw lines, you can wipe 
out the charcoal lines with a soft 
chamois* cloth ( about 5x5 in.) 
rather than use the kneaded 
eraser. It will pick up some of the 
charcoal but not all of it so that 
you still see the lines only lighter. 
Draw back over the lines until 
your drawing is as you want it. 
You will notice that as you wipe 
out more lines a soft layer of 
charcoal builds up. These areas 
can be quite attractive. Many 
artists draw and redraw when 
using charcoal just to create the 
gray tone. 


deck overlap the fence. Shrubs overlap trees. Furniture 
overlaps other furniture. Alison did a great job finding 
objects that overlap in an outdoor scene. 


*A chamois can be purchased at auto parts stores or art supply 
stores. 
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The neutral ground is a middle value created 
on the page at the beginning of the drawing. A 
benefit of using this method is that one can 
quickly compare both lighter and darker 
values to the middle ground and attain a 
drawing using the full value scale. 


1. Cover the sheet of paper with vine charcoal 
using a large stick. Work lightly so that you 
do not get too much charcoal on the paper, 
resulting in making the value in the darker 
range. 

2. Rub the entire sheet of paper with a small 
cotton cloth or cotton ball creating a 
smooth middle gray background. Use the 
same cloth or ball for smearing charcoal in 
future works. 

3. Draw an image onto the neutral ground 
with a small or medium size stick of vine 
charcoal. 

4. Lift off the charcoal with the kneaded 
eraser to make highlights. Kneaded erasers 
can be pulled to a point for details or 
flattened to pick up large areas. 


TO DO: Draw a picture with vine charcoal. 
Follow the instructions for using vine charcoal 
with a neutral ground as shown. 
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Look again at the work by Monet on page fifty-six. The sky and the sea 
have been created by laying down the middle value first, then using 
the kneaded eraser to pick up the white areas. In this way Monet 
creates the clouds and waves. Now it’s your turn to use this method. 
Overlap a group of objects in a way that makes it easy to see which 
object is in front of the others. Begin your charcoal drawing with a 
neutral ground as described on the previous page. Look for light 
values, middle gray values, and dark values. Fix the finished work by 
applying a light mist of hairspray. 


Student Gallery 


These works show the individuality of each 
artist, even though working with the same 
medium. The work above by Caleb Garrison uses 
dark lines to describe edges and pattern. The 
work at the left by Chrissy Murray shows form, 
highlights, and uses a light background to set off 
the pots. 


Student work by Marissa 
Reddy is soft and uses 
candlelight as the focus of the 
picture andas a rhythm to 
carry our eye throughout the 
picture. This picture captures a 
moment of quiet 
contemplation, making it an 
exceptional piece. 


value scale from light to dark within the picture? 
oe) 


MATERIALS 


charcoal, vine 
charcoal paper 
soft cloth 
kneaded eraser 
hairspray 


REFERENCES 


Use still life objects 
from your home or 
outdoors. Below are 
some items the great 
masters put into their 
works of art. 


e 


LOOK BACK! Did you overlap the objects in the still life set-up? Did you use the full 


peeled lemons 
whole onions 
glasses, pitchers 
trays of silver and 
gold 

cloth with patterns 
flowers 

hats or gloves 
musical 
instruments 

ink wells 
feathered pens 
books and papers 
hunting knives 
powder horns 
wild game 
horseshoes, keys 
elk antlers 
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UNIT 1 LESSON 1 
po — * ! 


An object that looks far away looks smaller 
than the same object nearby, even though 
they are the same $1Ze. The positions of 
the objects change, moving up within the 
picture space as objects go further into the 
See RSS Se ta | 

That which each can do best, 

none but his Maker can teach 


co | him. 


asSIDIaxy VALAID pue Arepnqeso0A, 


-Raloh Waldo Emerson 


popular philosopher, 1800's 
ape A CREATIVE EXERCISE CHALLENGING YOU 
Hh bW4 l AVY VidiVW TO PUSH PAST PRECONCEIVED IDEAS AND 
; INTO THE REALM OF DISCOVERY 


We often have trouble seeing past what is directly 

in front of us. The artist learns to see the whole | 
view and notices beauty in things others consider 
mundane. Look at the view at the right. Many 
would say there is nothing there to draw. The 
artist sees contrasting values, interesting shapes, 
and lines. 


TRY THIS: Draw a large indoor area or an 
outdoor scene that shows distance using 
foreground, middle ground, and background. 
Shade large areas showing a wide range of values. 


A hallway becomes interesting subject matter 


because of the lighting. | 
Detail of interior by Daniel Ellis circ.1982. | 


OBJECTIVE: to notice and compare values, to 
achieve greater control in handling values, to 
practice observational skills, and to develop 


the ability to see good compositions in normal | 
settings. | 
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LESSON 2 


(oie at Petibien aud Size in Avt 


Objects change in appearance as they recede into space. By placing the objects higher within the 
picture space an illusion of space is created. This change of position also works with a change in 
size. Diminish (make smaller) the size of objects as they go farther into the distance, while 
planting the figure further up within the picture space. We observe these changes in position 
and size when we look at the figures in Bathing at Asniers. 


uoyeDdeiddy yy 


Georges-Pierre Seurat (1859-1891); Bathing at Asnieres; 1883 
Photo Credit: Dover Publications Inc. 


Figures receding into 
space decrease in size. 


Figures receding sit further up within the picture space. 
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The Avtist: 


Georges Seurat (1883-1884) 
French Post-Impressionist Painter 


Seurat’s life was different from that of 
most artists. He earned a fine wage from 
his family and so he did not need to earn 
a living or concern himself with the need 
to sell his art. He chose to focus on the 
science of color. New color theories were 
being developed within the textile and 
printmaking industries. Seurat was 
probably influenced by the work of 
Michel Eugene Chevreul, a chemist who 
restored old draperies. Chevreul noticed 
that when two colors were placed very 
close together they would have the effect 
of another color when seen from a 
distance. Seurat tried this in his 
paintings. He developed a method of 
painting in tiny dots, much like the 
Impressionist’s dashes and dabs, only 
smaller. His patience for working in this 
manner astonished his friends. They 
would tease that he worked constantly 
and had no time for them. The only way, 
they said, that they could gain his 
attention was to disagree with his 
theories on color. Then he would stop 
painting and explain again with patience 
how it worked and why it was a good 
method based on scientific applications. 
Science had gained much respect by the 
late 1800’s and any theory that was 
argued to be scientific had validity in 
everyone’s mind. 


The Avt: 


Seurat spent the year 1883 on a huge 
canvas, nearly 6 x 10 feet, which would 
become Bathing at Asnieres. It was his first 
major painting. He hoped to show it in the 
1884 Salon exhibition in Paris, but the 
Salon jury rejected it. Seurat changed the 
direction of his career and from that time 
on did not go through the traditional 
means of showing work but joined the 
new group of independent artists, which 
had been mockingly called the 
“Impressionists.” In May and June 1884, 
Suerat's Bathing at Asnieres hung at the 
first exhibition of the new group of 
Artistes Independents, in a temporary 
structure erected near the ruined Tuileries 
Palace. In 1886, it was seen in New York. It 
was criticized in both continents because it 
did not fit traditional tastes. The technique 
is very impressionistic, using slashes of 
color. These get smaller in the red cap and 
surrounding areas, which are painted in 
dots. Seurat was the first artist to paint 
large canvases with tiny dots. The 
movement of pointillism did not last 
beyond his short lifetime of 31 years. 


Dots are 
seen in the 
neck and 
hat in this 
close up of 
a bather. 


The Ati quintet: 


Draw an outdoor scene. Seurat made many preliminary studies before composing the 
swimming scene in the painting we just looked at. You can create a composition from 
different things you've seen in order to make an original work of art. Compose the objects in 
your picture using what you know about depth. 
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LESSON 3 


rae Dlajects te Scale 


Many model cars and planes are made to scale. That means they have the same proportions 
that the real ones have. The only difference is that they are smaller. Objects can be scaled 
down or up on paper. Scaling down will make the drawing smaller than the picture. Scaling 
up will make the drawing larger than the picture. 
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SCALING UP 
This perspective 
line marks an 


_geeg near the top 
of the head. 


This one marks 
the shoulder and 
his chin. 


SCALING ey 

oS ay 
=, 
ae 


The vanishing point is the 
point where the horizon 

line and perspective lines 
meet. 


The horizon line marks 
the center of the soccer 


ball. 


TO DO: For this assignment, enlarge an object using a vanishing point and perspective lines. 

) Find a photograph of an object you like. Tape the photo to the backside of a large sheet of tissue 
paper so that you can see the picture and draw onto the tissue paper. Draw a vanishing point to 
one side as shown above. Draw perspective lines that start at the vanishing point and run 
through areas of major interest. For example, in the photo above, perspective lines were drawn at 
the boy’s knees, at his chin, and through his hair. The horizon line was drawn through the center 
of the ball. Draw a picture of the object within the lines on the tissue paper, increasing the size. 
Use the perspective lines as guides to help you place the parts of the body in the correct places. 
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LESSON 4 


Find several images from different photographs. Put them together to 
make one picture. Use the method of scaling shown on the previous 
page. Increase the size of the images within the photograph while 
keeping the right proportions. Do this by taping both the photograph 
and drawing paper to a drawing board or table surface. Make a line for 
the vanishing point then draw perspective lines through the image. 
Once the image is drawn, erase the perspective lines. 


Some people have a good inner sense for scale and prefer to draw on 
the paper directly, without the use of perspective lines. Decide which 
method works best for future works. 


MATERIALS 


e pencil or 
charcoal 

¢ appropriate 
eraser 

e appropriate 


paper for the 
| medium 
a. 5 TF coo mec ay e ruler and pencil 
for making light 
Student Gal lery perspective lines 
e tape 
REFERENGES 
Work from 
photographs of 


animals or people 
engaged in some 
activity. You might 


of these resources: 


e Nature magazines 
Student Work: by Brenda e Story books 
Wright (1977). The boy, e Nonfiction books 
sy raccoon, and hands came e Encyclopedias 
from separate images that e Science textbooks 


| 
were put together by the 
artist. 


LOOK BACK! Did you use perspective lines to accurately reduce or enlarge one or more 
figures in your composition? Do you understand how scaling can help you draw more 


accurately when you need to reduce or enlarge a figure? 


find images from some 
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LESSON 1 


Perspective is a method of graphically depicting three-dimensional objects and spatial 
relationships on a two-dimensional plane. A straight edged tool, such as a ruler, is used for 
making perspective lines. 


WHERE WE GET INSPIRATION 


From the Creator: God's 
— earth or atmosphere, God's 
' creatures, God’s people. 


| From the Works of Others: 

music, poetry, stories or other 

man-made items. | 
- Anonymous | 
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TO PUSH PAST PRECONCEIVED IDEAS AND 
INTO THE REALM OF DISCOVERY 


In this challenge, you will get your inspiration from the work of another. Read the following 
passage by Johanna Spyri from the book, Heidi. 


“The old man now opened the door and Heidi stepped inside after him; she found herself in a 
good-sized room, which covered the ground floor of the hut. A table and a chair were the only 
furniture; in one corner stood the grandfather's bed, in another was the hearth with a large kettle 
hanging above it; and on the further side was a large door in the wall-this was the cupboard...In 
the corner near her grandfather’s bed she saw a short ladder against the wall; up she climbed and 
found herself in the hay loft. There lay a large heap of fresh, sweet smelling hay, while through a 
round window in the wall she could see right down the valley.” 


TRY THIS: Draw the interior of the room described above. Think about the location of the 

furniture and architectural structures like the hayloft and hearth. Sketch them in lightly. Make 
any changes in the arrangement you feel is better for the composition. Add details that are not 
described such as the materials the floor and walls were made of, and then finish the drawing. 


OBJECTIVE: to use creative thinking through inspiration from the work of others; to obtain a 
sense of depth in the picture using overlapping or diminishing size and position when 


rendering an interior scene. 
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(pala at Pertpective lie Avt 


This painting uses one-point 
perspective. Greeks and Romans Mig N 
used a type of perspective, but the ' 
method was lost until early in the 
15 century when the concept was 
figured out by architect Filippo 
Brunelleschi. He was greatly 
admired by the artisans who 
received instruction in his 
“perfect” method using 
intersecting lines. Illusions of space 
could now be created based on 
observations that we see. Objects 
appear to shrink as they go into the 
distance and parallel lines seem to 
converge into an infinitely distant 
vanishing point as they recede in 
space from the viewer. Tintoretto 
was using the new ideas of 
perspective in this painting. 
Renaissance artists strove for a 
reality that brought the viewer 
closer to the true meaning of the 
painting. 
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Jacopo Rousti, nicknamed Tintoretto (1518 - 1594); Transport of the Body of 
Saint Mark; 1562-1566. Photo Credit: Dover Publications Inc. 


The top and base of the building 
join the vanishing point near the 
center of the picture (shown in 
black). 


Horizontal and vertical lines are 
parallel to the edges of the paper 


(shown in blue). hg ee et The torso of the 

Dm [/>\ | dead body lines 
j \ \} up witha 
The stripe down the center of the ~| perspective line, 
ora * \ which draws 
painting leads us directly to the . eres 
vanishing point. fad LL AT) rican the 
r plan. 
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The Avtist: 


Jacopo Rousti, nicknamed Tintoretto 
(1518 - 1594) 
Late Renaissance Painter 


Tintoretto was nicknamed because his 
father was a dyer of cloth: a tintore. It is 
said that he was found rubbing the dyes 
onto walls as a young boy and his father 
saw his interest in painting and sent him 
to be apprenticed by Titian. Tintoretto was 
a storyteller through pictures. His works 
show the early Christian saints and their 
unique and dramatic tales. He wanted his 
viewers to feel the intense drama of the 
tales and he did so by using the most 
dramatic techniques he knew of: that of 
perspective and foreshortening. 
Foreshortening is a way of rendering the 
figure in depth. Dramatic use of light and 
dark within the paintings give them 
intensity. Color was not a concern for 
Tintoretto and his paintings seem dull 
compared to the dramatic colors used by 
earlier Renaissance painters. He used 
figures in motion, twisting, turning and 
contorting to show the drama of life. This 
was typical of the Mannerist style. From 
the end of the High Renaissance in the 
1520’s to the Baroque Period beginning in 
1590 artists were not looking at nature as 
the Renaissance artists had done. 
Renaissance masters had worked out all 
the old problems of perspective and 
proportion and those who followed used 
the formulas, but strived for drama 
through lighting and twisting or distortion 
of the human form. 


The Art: 


In 1548, Tintoretto was commissioned for four 
pictures in the Scuola di San Marco. The 
Transport of the Body of Saint Mark was 
among the works he completed there. 
Dramatic lighting was the thrust of his work, 
but the whole picture is set in one-point 
perspective. Perspective was the perfect tool 
for those that claimed reality could be 
discovered through mathematics and 
scientific discovery in the 15'* century. These 
artists set up formulas for perspective that 
were much more accurate than the Greeks 
and Romans had achieved. Artists were so 
excited about the discovery that they 
developed tools and equipment to help them 
to see it more accurately. During this period 
we find many paintings that are technically 
more accurate, but lack balance. This is true of 
the picture we just looked at. The perspective 
lines play primary roles in the picture. The 
group of figures on the right plays a 
secondary role within the picture. This group 
is clumped on one side in order that we can 
clearly see the street and those wonderful 
diagonal lines leading to the vanishing point. 
The theme of the picture is the transport of 
the Body of Saint Mark, but the arrangement 
suggests that its great accomplishment is the 
perspective lines. A Medieval artist concerned 
with balance and distributing the figures 
throughout the picture to form a pleasant 
pattern would be shocked at the poor 
arrangement within this painting. The artist, 
Tintoretto, was aware of this problem and 
attempted to fix it by placing a lone figure 
with a cloth in the lower left corner to balance 
the group. 


The Assig umtut: 


Look for one point perspective in your surroundings. Draw a 15-minute sketch using one- 
point perspective. 
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LESSON 3 


Two-Point Perspective - Two 
Vanishing Points 

When a cubed object is seen at an angle rather 
than straight on, two-point perspective is 
used. Two-point perspective uses two 
vanishing points on the horizon line. When 
the perspective lines are drawn, the two top 
edges of the object seem to slant downward 
as they move away from the corner. The 
bottom edges of the object slant upward. 
When these lines continue in space, they 
converge on the horizon line. The two 
vanishing points are the points referred to in 
two-point perspective. 


D> pee Pevtpecti ve 


One-Point Perspective - One Vanishing 
Point 


Parallel lines reach back into the distance 
until it looks as if they gradually meet on 
the horizon line. The point at which they 
meet is called the vanishing point. It is the 
point referred to in one-point perspective. 
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LANDSCAPES IN ONE AND TWO POINT PERSPECTIVE 


INTERIORS IN ONE AND TWO POINT PERSPECTIVE 
TO DO: Draw two pictures of the same type of scene such as a box shaped object, a landscape, or an 
interior. Draw one in one-point perspective and the other in two-point perspective. 
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LESSON 4 


Draw a scene or object using either one-point or two-point perspective, 
following the steps below. 
1. Draw the horizon line. 
2. Decide where on the horizon line to place the vanishing point. 

If you are using two point perspective you will use two points. 
3. Place a ruler on the vanishing point, adjust the angle, and then 
draw a line indicating the base of the object. Draw other 
perspective lines extending to the vanishing point. 
Add horizontal and vertical lines. 
5. Add details, values, etc. to complete the work. 
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The purpose for drawing MATERIALS 
perspective lines is to get the 


diagonal lines at the correct 
angle. In one-point 
perspective the horizontal and 
vertical lines (in red) should 
remain parallel to the picture’s 
edge and perpendicular to 
each other. 


vine charcoal 
charcoal paper 
soft cloth 
kneaded eraser 
ruler 

pencil 


REFERENCES 


ONE-POINT 
Student Gallery PERSPECTIVE 


| e alley, or street 
e sidewalk 
| e astraight path 
:) e row of trees 
| a ee e row of fencing 
e 
e 


a hallway 
a stairway 


{ TWO-POINT 
. Soe A PERSPECTIVE 


a box 

a semi-truck 
a book 

a building 


ONE POINT PERSPECTIVE TWO POINT PERSPECTIVE 
Student Work: by Nathan Voss shows a Student Work: by Daniel Ellis cir.1973. 
hallway, a perfect situation for using one —_‘ The vanishing points go off the page 
point perspective. The vanishing point is and could be marked on the tabletop 
in the center of the back wall. with a tape mark. 


LOOK BACK! Did you draw a picture using either one-point or two-point perspective? 


Did you finish the drawing using shading or shadows and added details? 


h NITA LESSON 1 


Atmospheric perspective refers to how 
details, contrasts, and colors become less distinct at a 
distance. 


_ When | go through the material | have 

_ gathered on a trip and pick up any sketch 
_ atrandom, | can feel the weather, smell 

| the smells, hear the sounds that were there 
_ because | made it, no matter how long 
_.ago. It is real to me because | lived there a 
little while, maybe a minute, maybe an 

_ hour, but intensely. 


& fe A CREATIVE EXERCISE CHALLENGING YOU 
AAT Ow f AY Vidi W TO PUSH PAST PRECONCEIVED IDEAS AND 
cv : i INTO THE REALM OF DISCOVERY 


The world does not stay static. Changes happen constantly, if by the hands of people or the 
natural forces of weather. Artists should be aware of this occurrence and come to each drawing 
as if they are seeing it for the first time. As Kimon Nicolaides states in The Natural Way to Draw, 
“We are all prone to accept our preconception instead of investigating a thing fully and anew. 
Once we have had an experience, the repetition of the experience becomes muffled and not clear. 
We anticipate and in anticipating we lose the significance, the meaningful details.” The idea can 
be applied in this way. You cannot think you know what a sunset looks like because each sunset 
is new and different. Therefore, you must see it new each day. 


TRY THIS: Draw a scene in nature at a time when the weather or light is different from what you 
usually see. It could be a group of trees with the branches moving on a windy day. It could be a 
rainstorm or a snowstorm as it is happening. You could wake before sunrise and draw the early 
morning light. There are numerous options. Use the medium that will give the results you want. 


OBJECTIVE: to observe scenes in which weather or light changes the appearance and to use 
creative thought and observational skills. 


| -Fletcher Martin | 
| contemporary artist 
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(opie We Atmospheric Pertnective The Avt 


A blizzard - a foggy 
morning - the dusty cloud of 
the cattle trail - how do 
these conditions affect what 
is seen? Details, contrasts, 
and colors are less distinct at 
a distance because particles 
of moisture or dust in the air 
obscure our clear vision of 
the subject. Europeans were 
first to use the phrase 
“atmospheric perspective”. 
Living with a lot of wet 
weather, they noticed one 
could not see objects as 
clearly in the distance as 
they saw objects in the 
foreground. The further in 
the distance an object is, the 
less color and detail is seen. 


We begin to see atmospheric 
perspective used just before 
the Renaissance. It 
continued to be used until 
just before the 
impressionists began to 
work. Artists painted the 
furthest hills with blue 
glazes to show the effect of 
atmospheric perspective. 


Raphael Sanzio of Urbino (1483-1520); St. George and the Dragon; 1505 
Photo Credit: Dover Publications Inc. 
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The Avtist: 


Raphael Santi (1483-1520) 
Italian Renaissance Painter 


Raphael was home schooled by his 
parents and that was not the usual 
method of raising children in his time. 
Vasari, in The Lives of the Artists, tells us 
that Raphael's father, who had an 
unfortunate childhood, decided that his 
only son would be fed and be raised by 
his very own mother. The traditional 
method for the wealthy was to allow 
servants to feed and raise the children. 
His father took great interest in his 
upbringing and Raphael spent time 
working in his father’s portrait studio. 
Because of such loving care by his 
mother and father, Vasari says Raphael 
was not only a gifted artist, but had a 
good temperament which helped him 
get along with everyone he met (Vasari). 
His father taught him all that he knew 
and then seeing that Raphael’s’ skill far 
surpassed his own; he sought a master 
artist to train him as an apprentice. 
Raphael would compete with the best 
artists of all time, Michelangelo and 
Leonardo da Vinci. Many commissions 
were given to him, not only because of 
his talent, but because he, unlike other 
artists, had a delightful personality. He 
worked hard at improving his education 
on his own by viewing the works of the 
great artists of his time. 


The Avt: 


Legends of Dragons abound in European 
folk lore. Saint George and the Dragon was 
a story that was well liked in the 
Renaissance, a time when noble deeds were 
highly respected. St. George is a symbol of 
courage, valor, and the triumph of good 
over evil. Artists painted the theme many 
times. It always includes the main 
characters: St George, his horse, the dragon, 
and the lady he rescued. St. George and the 
Dragon is a small painting of 11 by 12 
inches. It is currently hanging in the Louvre 
in Paris. A similar painting by Raphael is in 
the National Gallery of Art in Washington, 
D. C. Because Renaissance artists worked 
with similar themes, it was easy to compare 
one artist’s work to another. Many paintings 
of the same theme by other artists show the 
princess standing beside the dragon 
reconciled to her fate. In a small section of 
the painting by Raphael, the princess leans 
forward, fleeing as she glances back at the 
great hero. This shows movement and 
emotion, which are common elements in 
Raphael’s work. 


The Attiqument: 


Look for the effects of atmospheric perspective in real life or in photos. Draw it in charcoal. 
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LESSON 3 


COMPRESSED CHARCOAL STICKS 


Draw light lines with a compressed 
charcoal stick. When objects are in 
place, fill in broad areas of value. 


eV VN) ie Landscape 


One may picture rolling hills with grazing cattle 
or majestic mountain views when thinking of a 
landscape. These were the things common to 
the men that painted in the 15" century. Much 
has changed since that time. Views of your 
environment today may be quite different. 
What do you see out of the front window? What 
do you see down the street where you live? 
These views are your common landscape. 


sonbruypse J, 


Use the side of 
the charcoal stick 
to make broad, 

sweeping strokes. 


TO DO: Find a scene near your home. Draw 
it with compressed charcoal sticks as shown 
on the right. 


Finish with the details. 
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LESSON 4 


Draw a landscape using charcoal on paper. Show atmospheric 
perspective. Here are some helpful tips for drawing landscapes: 


Draw familiar things. (Do not start out drawing desert scenes if you 
have never experienced the desert.) 


Do not search for the perfect landscape. (There are two to three 
perfectly good views from your yard.) 


Do not try to draw too much. (You can be overwhelmed by the 
abundance of stuff in any scene so feel free to leave lesser objects out of 
your drawing.) 


MATERIALS 
When working outdoors keep your paper in the shade. (Not only will 
you be more comfortable, but also direct sunlight on your paper ¢ Compressed 
produces a tiring glare. If you cannot sit in shade, turn the paper so the charcoal 
sun is not shining on it directly.) e kneaded eraser 


e = soft cloth 


Have fun and remember to draw the things you like. (If you are PEL 


bored with the scene, take an unusual approach to putting the subject 
matter on paper.) 


Student Gallery 


REFERENCES 


Draw a landscape 
from direct 
observation. If 
weather prevents 
you from drawing 
outdoors, look 
through each 
window of your 
house to find a good 
view. Views from 
the second story can 
be interesting. 


Student work is by Jim Hayes. 


LOOK BACK! Does your landscape show atmospheric perspective with sharper details in 


the foreground and fuzzier, lighter areas in the background? 
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UNIT 14 
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Proportion is the correct relationships of the parts of an object. 


LESSON 1 


It is helpful to understand the proportions of aface. Goals: There's no telling what you 


Notice that the eyes sit half way between the top of 
the head and the chin. The proportion lines remain 
the same in a front view as they are in a side view. 


can do when you get inspired by 
them. There’s no telling what you 
can do when you believe them. 


_ And there's no telling what will 


_ happen when you ACT upon them. | 


-Jim Rohn, 
business philosopher 


Unique features of individuals will 
come close, but not fit perfectly 
into formulas, as seen in these 
drawings copied after works by 


at LF Raphael. 
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A CREATIVE EXERCISE CHALLENGING YOU 


CLS I sili etapa 


How can you use creativity when drawing a face? Isn’t it just a 
copy of the person you are looking at? A quick look at portraits 
from the last century will tell you this idea is not true. Experiment 
with a variety of approaches. You might divide the paper into 
two-inch wide columns and alternate between using line and 
value in each column. You might draw a line down the center of 
the paper and draw a front view and a back view side by side. 
Draw from a high point of view or a low point of view. Think of a 
creative approach and draw a self-portrait using it. 


TRY THIS: Draw a self-portrait using a creative approach 
mentioned above or one that you thought of. 


OBJECTIVE: to stretch ideas on what a portrait is and what it 


can become through exploring new possibilities. To evaluate 
the results. 
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Student Work: by Brenda Wright, 
1978. 
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boele At Facial 
Propovbiowd The Avt 


Formulas can be helpful to the 
artist who is not familiar with 
the human face or is having 
difficulties in drawing it. We 
are familiar with the human 
face from infancy. In fact, we 
are so familiar with it that our 


ideas about the human face 


interfere with the way we see it. 
For example, when looking at 
people’s faces we concentrate 


on eyes, nose, and mouth. 
These things are often 
exaggerated in beginners’ 
drawings. 


FORMULA FOR 
DRAWING THE FACE: 


If the head is divided in 
half from top to chin, 
then the eyes line up with 
the ¥2 mark. 


The bottom of the nose is 
halfway between the eye 
line and the chin. 


The mouth is placed 
between the bottom of 
the nose line and the chin. 
It is not usually centered 
between these two lines, 
but is above the center. 
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Albrecht Durer (1471-1578); Self Portrait; 1498 


Photo Credit: Dover Publications Inc. 
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The Avtist: 


Albrecht Diirer (1471- 1528) 
German (Northern) Renaissance Painter 


Albrecht Diirer was a painter, printmaker, 
draughtsman and art theorist. Diirer is one 
of the few great masters of printmaking. His 
highly detailed works were cut from 
wooden blocks and inked up to make many 
reproductions of the same image. The 
printing press was new in his time and 
while Diirer did not make the first prints, he 
certainly made the finest cuts. Diirer’s 
detailed prints were nothing less than 
remarkable. His prints established his 
reputation across Europe. The prints show 
his spiritual ideas. He often used subjects 
mentioned in the book of Revelations. He 
was sympathetic to the work of Luther, who 
hoped to reform the Catholic Church and 
lived during Diirer’s lifetime. Luther’s ideas 
of making God more attainable to the 
common man greatly appealed to Diirer. He 
also made numerous self-portraits in oils. 
To expand his education, Diirer traveled to 
see the work of the Italian Renaissance 
masters. He made many brilliant 
watercolors and drawings along the way. 
His subjects were landscapes and small 
things like tufts of grass or small animals 
like a rabbit. He, working in Northern 
Europe and Leonardo da Vinci, working in 
Southern Europe, both made detailed 
studies of nature for the first time, defining 
what it was to be a Renaissance painter. 


The Attiquurert: 


Draw your face while looking in a mirror. 
We no longer use clothing as a social issue, 
but choose a piece that tells who you are. 


The Avt: 


Direr’s portraits tell us much more than just 
what he looked like. He made many of 
them. They all seem to reaffirm that he was 
truly a proficient artist, and that this artist 
enjoyed a high standing within the society. 
We have discussed that life in the 
Renaissance was not an easy thing. Artists 
competed for jobs. Jealousy over talent 
caused them to hide their secret discoveries 
from each other as best they could. Ina 
society where famine, disease, plagues, 
political and religious upheaval were a real 
threat, one’s social standing was of huge 
importance to secure financial stability. The 
risk of losing social standing was great and 
the costs were devastating. One could loose 
the ability to earn a living at the one trade 
they were trained for, or they and their 
entire family could be put in jail without 
adequate food or warmth. As the feudal 
period ended and towns established, the 
way to show off wealth and status was by 
one’s clothing. Luxury clothing became such 
a problem for the rulers and princes, whose 
fine clothing had separated them from the 
lower classes, that they established laws and 
regulations restricting what types of 
materials could be worn. One could be 
arrested or fined for wearing poulaine 
shoes, trains, fur, silk, or a low neckline in 
many European cities (Boucher 206). Luxury 
clothing was of major importance to the 
economies of countries and to the 
individuals who could legally wear it. The 
extreme attention to detail that had 
developed in painting would be used by the 
wealthy to show off the jewels, silks, and 
finery that they owned. Diirer’s portraits 
show his concern for status in the way he 
postures himself upright in fine clothing. 
For the following several hundred years, 
portraits would be about the costume. 
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Notice how different artists have used 
Py, bxprestior expression to show ideas of shock, 


flirtation, surprise, and laughter. 


Shock: eyes 
open very wide, 
mouth open and 
pulled down, 


Facial expressions, like smiles or frowns, are 
something we are very familiar with. They can 
be difficult to capture on paper because one’s 
expression is so fleeting. The surprised 
expression lasts only a moment before it fades face extended, 
to gratitude as the muscles pull all features in 
new directions. When drawing expressions, 
look for the shape of the mouth and the position 


Photo Credit: Dover Publications Inc. 


of the eyelids and eyebrows. See if the cheeks Flirtation: head 

widen or thin out. m* tilts up, eyebrows 
pe raised, lips 

A good book on the subject of expression is The a puckered, and 


Artist’s Complete Guide to Facial Expression, by ie cheeks sucked in. 
Gary Faigin. ian, 


TO DO: Draw an expression. This can be done 
as a full-scale drawing or with simple lines in 
pencil. 


Surprise: eyes 
open wide, 
mouth is tight. 


Laughter: eyes gently 
squeezed shut, 
mouth shows upper 
teeth, and corners 


Disgust or anger: 
brows furrowed, 


tight lips. 


Student Work: by Daniel Sadowski shows an 
intense stare. Photo Credit: Dover Publications Inc. 
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LESSON 4 


Pose in front of a mirror. Set up a single source of light that shines on 
one side of the face. Draw a self-portrait. Concentrate on proportions, 
areas of value, and the form of the head. 


uoyeoryddy 


Student Gallery 


In the drawing to the right, by 
Nathan Voss, notice how the head 


MATERIALS 
was seen as a form. The round 
shape of the head is shaded on the 
lever ah Pe ATA e Vine charcoal 
eft = e and the wae 1S Shade ° charcoal paper 
heavier on that side as well. Look SURE aed craces 
at the values of each ear and the e mirror 
values on the neck. It is clear that 
the light source was on the right 
side. 
REFERENCES 
1. Use your image 
as seenina 
mirror. 
2. Ifyouare 
fortunate 


enough to have 
another person 
model for you, 
try drawing a 
portrait of 
someone else. 


| NOTE: Do not 
compare your 

| drawing to what you 

_ expect a photograph 

_ to be like. To geta 

_ sense of likeness to the 
subject is exciting, but 
there are many nice 
qualities in drawing 


Student Work: by Naomi Bapple. This shows Student Work: by Laura Freeman. This 
the direct charcoal method using compressed _ shows the neutral ground method 


charcoal on smooth paper. using vine charcoal on textured | that have little to do 
charcoal paper. with exact likeness. 


LOOK BACK! Did you have fun drawing from a real model? Did you set up a single source 
of light, preferably shining onto one side of the face? Are you able to enjoy a drawing of the face 


without comparing it to a photograph? 
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LESSON 1 


Proportion in the figure is the relative sizes of the olism a 

different parts of the body. _ God's creativity culminated in 

_ the forming of human beings, 
who themselves were 
empowered to create. 


-Gene Edward Veith, Jr. 


Author of State of the Arts 


Leonardo da Vinci drew this man to show that the 
proportions of the perfect man fit neatly into 
geometric shapes of circle and square. 


A CREATIVE EXERCISE CHALLENGING YOU 
Fh Owl aly NitiVW TO PUSH PAST PRECONCEIVED IDEAS AND 
INTO THE REALM OF DISCOVERY 
“Representational art uncovers and discloses the greatness of the Lord’s works. Art draws 


attention to the beauty and significance of what is all around us, but which we normally ignore 
simply because it is so familiar.” 


-Gene Edward Veith Jr., author of State of the Arts 


Diversity is part of the complex world we live in. Each person’s figure is different, and looks 
different depending on the angle at which it is viewed. When drawing a figure do not generalize 
things, as if all figures look the same. By doing so, one draws what one thinks, not what one sees. 
This is because things have become familiar. Instead, look for specifics, for diversity, for unique 
qualities. 


TRY THIS: Sit in front of a full-length mirror and draw 
your body in proportion. Redraw and correct as necessary. 
Do not worry about the facial features. Concentrate on 
correct length of arms and legs, how the parts of the body 
line up, shading, and form. 


If you do not have a full-length mirror, have a person sit 
for you as you draw them. 


Student drawing: by Daniel Ellis circ 1976. 


OBJECTIVE: to study through direct observation how different parts of the body relate to 
each other. 
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LESSON 2 


ee at Fig nve 
Properbie ted jn Avt 


Drawing a figure from life is always 
better than copying from a book 
because individual features can be 
noticed. The most interesting things 
about people are the features that 
make them unique. 


There are many formulas for 
drawing the body. One uses eight 
divisions. The one we will use has 
five divisions. Once you learn it, you 
can draw a figure accurately in 
nearly any position as shown below. 


Look first at the standing figure 
below to see the five-part 
division of the body. The figure 
is shown without the bulky 
clothing of the painting. 
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Jean Antoine Watteau (1684-1721); Pierrot:Gilles; 1721 
Photo Credit: Dover Publications. 


1. The top of head to 
shoulder blades. 

2. Shoulder blades to 
waist. 

3. Waist to crotch. 

4. Crotch to knees. 

5. Knees to ankles. 
Then draw the foot 
from ankles to the 
heel in a small section. 


If one part is taken out 
like the crotch to 
knees in this sitting 
position, just lower 
the body one section. 
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The Avtist: 


Jean-Antoine Watteau (1684-1721) 
French Rococo Painter 


While Watteau worked as a painter, he 
became acquainted with Claude Gillot. 
Gillot was a set designer for the stage. 
Through Gillot’s friendship, Watteau 
was introduced to the French theatre 
scene. These theatrical themes appear in 
Watteau's work throughout his lifetime. 
He painted portraits of the actors. While 
the landscapes and backgrounds appear 
pleasant, the people often have rather 
sad postures that display a sober 
melancholy state. This is a distinct turn 
from what portrait painting had been 
before. This type of portrait seems to say 
less about what the person looked like or 
his social status, and more about his 
mood or emotional state. It was portrait 
painting for a different purpose. These 
paintings would lead other artists to use 
figures to make larger statements about 
mankind. The art was more about their 
emotional state that their social status. 
One person in a painting symbolized the 
plight of many. 


Look for basic shapes and the form of 
the figure. Draw a few lines that suggest 
the movement of the entire figure. 
Develop these lines before you 
concentrate on details. 


The Avt: 


Mathematical formulas for drawing 
proportion have been used since the 
Egyptians began decorating tombs. 
However, new formulas and devices 
became all-important during the 
Renaissance. It was then that Leonardo da 
Vinci drew the perfect man fitted neatly 


At that time men desired to show the 
perfect man, not to show individuals as 
they really are. It is the same perfect man 
and woman found today in magazines 
and fitness center commercials. These 
people are rare and have one set of 
proportions. The human figure is much 
more diverse than these ideas of 
perfection. A few centuries ago, emphasis 
was placed on portraying the common 
person, or men and women as they 
actually looked. This emphasis is 
preferred today by artists. In the painting, 
Pierrot: Gilles, by Jean Watteau, the figure 
is drawn in a casual pose. 


The Attiquinent: 


Draw a human figure in charcoal by 
looking at a real figure. 


Apart from shapes made 
by various parts of the 
figure there are shapes 
made by the background, 
called negative space. 
These spaces, made dark 
in the picture to the right, 
can help one see the 
proportions of the figure. 
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into geometric shapes of square and circle. 
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LESSON 3 


ty AGe the Fig nve 


COMMON MISTAKES 


HEAD TOO LARGE 


A head fits seven times into the height of an adult, four 
times into the height of a toddler. Do not draw toddler 
proportions for older children or adults. 
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HANDS OR FEET / 
TOOSHORT / 
Place your wrist at / 
your chin and cover 
your face. Your hand 
will reach to the 
hairline. A foot is not 
quite one and a half 
hand lengths. 


— es 


ARMS OR 
LEGS TOO 
SHORT 

The length of 
the body from 
shoulder to 
thigh is the 
same as from 


~ thigh to feet. 


This varies 
greatly among 
real humans. 
Arms reach the 
middle of the 
thigh when 
hanging to the 
side of the 
body. 


THUMB 
a DIRECTION 
: Thumbs turn 
toward the 
body when 
... arms hang to 
. : \ the side. 
NS i) 
=" Thumbs turn 
\ 2 wh . 
= Aout when 
<n 
—> ae face out. 
Look at your 
own hands ina 
_ mirror, when 
you have 
/ questions 


about hands. 
Ys neh 
V\, ip 


TO DO: Draw your figure in charcoal while 
comfortably observing yourself in the mirror. 


You may want to take a seated position. 
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Always begin a drawing by placing 
the entire figure on the space of the 
page. Fill the page. When using 
charcoal, wipe out areas that you 
don’t want with a cotton ball or 
cloth, instead of erasing them. 


The wiped out lines make a nice gray 
background to the work. Eventually 
erase for the lightest areas and add 
darks. 


sanbrupe |, 


LESSON 4 


Select a photograph to work from that shows one or more figures. Be 
sure that the forms are clearly seen. Look for areas of highlight, a good 
range of middle values, and areas of shadow as you draw. 


Student Gallery 


Student work on top is by Nathaniel Ellis and shows good proportion. 
Student work below it is by Naomi Bapple. This work shows form using a good 
range of values. Notice that she drew into the white areas to show shadow. 


| MATERIALS 
/ | 
| e charcoal or 
| pencil 
| e appropriate 
| paper 
¢ appropriate 
eraser 
| | 
| 
REFERENCES 


Work from a 
photograph. Find it 
in one of the 
following places: 


e sport pages of 
local newspaper 


e sports 
magazines 
e outdoorsman 
| magazines 


| e teen magazines 

e family photo 
album 

e reproductions 
found in the fine 
art section of a 
library 


LOOK BACK! Can you see form in the drawing? Did you fill the paper with the figure 
without too much white space? 
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Whe tlemery Combiners Valutand Textuve 


Much can be done with value and texture, using a piece of charcoal, a cotton ball, and a 
kneaded eraser. In the finished drawing (4.) the figures on the left are dark against a light 
background. The figure on the right is light against a dark background. Contrasting 
values help figures stand out. (1.) Begin by using a cotton ball or chamois to create a 
neutral gray background. (2.) Draw the figures in charcoal, rubbing out and drawing 
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again to make corrections in position and proportion. 


f 


(3.) Lift out charcoal to make lighter values 
with a kneaded eraser. (5.) Textures can be 
made as you lift charcoal from the page. 
Shape the kneaded eraser to a point or toa 
flat wedge to create different marks as 
shown. (4.) The texture on the book cover 
was made by dabbing at the charcoal with 
the blunt end of the kneaded eraser. 

Now it is your turn to make a figure 
drawing in charcoal. Select a subject with 
figures and follow these techniques for 
using value and textures. 


LESSON 1 


Clothing and drapery are major concerns for the fashion 
illustrator and the interior decorator. Even the fine artist, 
who draws a figure, must know something about clothing 
or fabrics. This lesson gives a brief introduction into the 
subject of cloth. Artists of the Renaissance spent much of 
their time in the study of drapery. This work is by Leonardo 
da Vinci. 


aSINIOxY IAVaID pue Arepnqeso/, 


Leonardo Da Vinci, Cast of a Drapery | The worl d IS your 
for the Legs of a Seated Figure; 1480 studio 


Photo Credit: Dover Publications Inc. F 
-Franklin McMahon, 
contemporary artist 


| 6 pe A CREATIVE EXERCISE CHALLENGING YOU 
VL bW4 4 AY 4/1 Ww TO PUSH PAST PRECONCEIVED IDEAS AND 
Vi i INTO THE REALM OF DISCOVERY 


Artists often want the subject of their drawing to look real. The best way to accomplish it is to 
look at a real object. Unless you are very familiar with a particular object, it is difficult to draw it 
realistically from only your imagination. You have learned that to draw well you need to set up 
the object so that one good light source shines on it, preferably from one side. Then shade areas of 
the drawing to show light and dark values. 


TRY THIS: Find an interesting piece of footwear. Set it in the light box with a source of direct 
light. Draw the shoe, boot, or slipper. 


Student Work: by Daniel Ellis circ1974. Notice the 
good use of values on a white surface and the attention 
to values in the background. 


OBJECTIVE: to encourage the use of direct 


observation. 
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LESSON 2 


book at Fateric in 
Avt 


Clothing the human figure is 
one of the more challenging 
lessons. A flat, two-dimensional 
object, such as cloth, changes 
into a three-dimensional form 
with movement and shape, 
when worn or folded. 


uoyebDeiddy y1Vv 


Lord Frederic Leighton (1830-1896); Flaming June, c. 1895. 
Photo Credit: Dover Publications Inc. 
Column Fold 
The column fold occurs when the 
fabric has one point of support, like a 
towel hung from one hook. Here the 
fabric hangs from the woman’s foot. 


Drape Fold 

The drape fold is similar to the 
column fold, but hangs by two 
supports. 


Coil Fold 

The coil fold gets its name from the 
overlapping series of circular folds, 
giving the impression of a coil shape. 
Look for it as the fabric wraps around 
the womar’s leg. 


Inert Fold 

When material is dropped in a loose, 
random form, it falls into an inert fold. 
These folds are seen in the fabric as it 
lies on the cushion. 
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The Avtist: 


Frederic Leighton (1830-1896) 
Pre-Raphaelite English Painter 


Frederic Leighton lived in Paris and met 
great talents such as Ingress, Delacroix, 
Corot, and Millet from 1855-1859. When he 
moved back to his home in London, he was 
attracted by the ideas of a group called the 
Pre-Raphaelites. They believed that painting 
had become dark and stale. In contrast, they 
wanted to return to abundant detail, intense 
colours, and complex compositions of the 
1400's in Italy. There ideas included an 
attraction to medieval themes, although the 
art reflected a level of detail that was not 
seen in that period. They copied nature, but 
invented the scenes where it appeared. The 
men and women in medieval dress were 
idealized and stylized to be not what was 
true about that period, but the romantic 
ideals of the imagination relating to the 
period. They presented the new ideal that 
the artist should paint what he wants in the 
way he wants, (using strong, rich color). The 
ideas of originality, which would become 
the new ideal of the future, were beginning 
to show in new movements like the Pre- 
Raphaelite. It would be the Impressionists 
who followed, that would truly change the 
look of painting. From that point on there 
would be fewer artists studying from the 
masters and originality would be the new 
and only proof of genius. 


The Assi ignites 


Crumple a piece of cloth or paper napkin 


to make an inert fold. Draw it, using a 
neutral ground. Pay attention to form, 
shading and shadows. 


lines ares: 


Nineteenth century England was later called 
the Victorian era, after Queen Victoria who 
ruled the British Empire when it was at the 
height of its power. The Industrial 
revolution had taken hold and England 
became a modern manufacturing nation. Its 
control of the seas set about the colonization 
of many foreign lands, which, through 
exploitation, brought great wealth into the 
nation during Queen Victoria’s sixty-four 
year reign. The idea of human progress that 
had begun in the Renaissance had not 
waned in Europe. With new developments 
in manufacturing and new discoveries in 
the realm of science men felt that they could 
solve all human problems through rational 
thought. Industry made items cheaper and 
accessible to all. New inventions fired 
imaginations with enormous possibilities. 
New structures of government would 
develop and be carried out in the century to 
come. Queen Victoria knew that her time of 
rule had ended as well, and accepted a new 
role as symbol of English rule, rather than 
ruler. Monarchies that did not step down, as 
she had, were expelled by the people. The 
art movement of Classicism during 
Victoria's reign showed the rational mind at 
work, and like a pendulum swinging, the 
Romantics went in the opposite direction to 
show the emotional side of man. 
Impressionism, which followed was an art 
movement based on the quickly changing 
world and reflected momentary ideas. They 
captured a moment in time and the art 
world after that became fragmented in its 
direction. Art of the twentieth century did 
not follow a specific path, but each artist 
went in his or her own direction and no 
direction was agreed upon by the majority. 
The industrial revolution started a race that 
continued toward finding new, different, 
and modern ways to make art. 
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INFLUENCE THE CLOTH 


Cloth will show form and the form will 
change when the cloth is exposed to the 
Notice how the tablecloth wae following influences. 
follows the shape of the 
table beneath it. It is 
important to draw the 
simple shapes first. Then 
add details like shadows 


or pattern. 
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COLUMN FOLD: Fabric has 
one point of support. This 
occurs when cloth is hung ona 
nail or hook. 


DRAPE FOLD: 
Fabric is hung by 
two supports. This 
occurs often in 
curtains, flags, or 
banners hung 
loosely. 


SUD OUT ent re a A a ht 
Ss hier diane ES EE 


TO DO: Fold or hang a piece of cloth in one 

of the ways shown on this page. Draw it. 
INERT FOLD: Fabric is dropped in a loose Look for form and show the dark and light 
random form to create an inert fold. areas accurately. 
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LESSON 4 


Choose one of the following assignments related to the study of 

cloth: 

1. Using the light box, arrange three cloths, each of a different 
texture or simple pattern. You may want to pin one of the 
clothes to the wall of the light box to create variety in the folds. 

2. Draw a section of a room that has several folds of cloth. A bed, 
if it is near a draped window would be ideal. 

3. Find a photograph of a figure that is clothed loosely. Draw the 


figure. 


Student Gallery 


MATERIALS 


e charcoal or 
pencil 

e appropriate 
paper 

© appropriate 
eraser 


REFERENCES 


Use a variety of 
cloth sizes and 
textures. 

cloth napkin 
towels 
folded robe 
baby quilt 
curtains 
table cloth 
folded shirt 
sweater 


knit hat 


Student work by Daniel Ellis, 1976. 


LOOK BACK! Did you carefully observe the folds in the cloth? Did you observe the 
direction of the pattern in the cloth if it had a pattern? Does the drawing show value? 
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Evaluation Sheet 
For Obtaining a Number and Letter Grade 


Teachers may calculate a number and letter grade for each project within each unit. Follow the 
instructions below when reviewing the final work. DO NOT take off points for concepts not yet 
taught. Follow the objectives carefully when grading. 


Because of the subjective qualities of art, it is best to mark higher rather than lower when 
deciding between two levels of achievement. If the student enjoyed doing the lessons and made 
the effort to create a work of art in a thoughtful way, then that student should be given a good 
grade. Allow the student to grow into mature artistic expression. Do not demand results that can 
only be obtained by years of experience that the student has not yet had. It is very likely that an 
individual who enjoys making art will get A’s. This does not mean that the student has arrived at a 
full knowledge and use of artistic concepts. It does mean the student is doing well in the pursuit of 
that goal. 


LEVELS OF ACHIEVEMENT: Choose the number of points that most accurately describes 
the student’s work from the three options below. Add the numbers from categories 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
This is the student’s total score for the unit. This number can be translated into a letter grade: 90- 
100 (A), 80-89 (B), 70-79 (C), Uncompleted work (D-F). 


1. Creative 
Exercise 


2. The Assignment 3. Technique 


Drawing 


4. The Project 


25 POINTS/ COMPLETED 
PROJECT SHOWING A GOOD 
UNDERSTANDING OF THE 
UNIT (SEE TITLE) AND USE OF 
THOSE ITEMS ASKED FOR IN 


25 POINTS/ 
COMPLETED 
ASSIGNMENT 
SHOWING GOOD 
UNDERSTANDING OF 


25 POINTS/ 
COMPLETED 
ASSIGNMENT 
SHOWING A GOOD 
UNDERSTANDING 


25 POINTS/ 
COMPLETED 
ASSIGNMENT 
OBTAINING ALL 
OBJECTIVES IN THE 


RED BOX CONCEPT SHOWN IN | AND USE OF THE GREEN BOX, AT THE 

ART WORK MATERIALS OR BOTTOM OF THE PAGE 
TECHNIQUES 

20 POINTS/ 20 POINTS/ 20 POINTS/ 20 POINTS/ COMPLETED 

COMPLETED COMPLETED COMPLETED PROJECT SHOWING AN 

ASSIGNMENT ASSIGNMENT ASSIGNMENT UNDERSTANDING OF THE 

OBTAINING SOME OF | SHOWING AN SHOWING AN UNIT BUT DID NOT 

THE OBJECTIVES IN ATTEMPT TO USE ATTEMPT TO USE ACCOMPLISH SOME ITEMS 

THE RED BOX CONCEPT SHOWN IN | MATERIALS OR ASKED FOR IN THE GREEN 


ART WORK TECHNIQUES BOX, AT THE BOTTOM OF THE 


PAGE 
15 POINTS/ COMPLETED 


15 POINTS/ 15 POINTS/ 15 POINTS/ 


COMPLETED COMPLETED COMPLETED PROJECT DID NOT SHOW 
ASSIGNMENT BUT ASSIGNMENT DID ASSIGNMENT DID UNDERSTANDING OF THE 

DID NOT OBTAIN NOT USE CONCEPT NOT USE MATERIALS | UNIT OR ITEMS ASKED FOR IN 
OBJECTIVES IN THE SHOWN IN ART CORRECTLY OR TRY | THE GREEN BOX, AT THE 

RED BOX WORK THE TECHNIQUES BOTTOM OF THE PAGE 


SHOWN 


Note: If you do not see how the student accomplished the objectives asked for, do ask them about it. Sometimes 
they understood very well and will be able to tell you how they accomplished the task in the drawing. This is valid. 


Remember that getting a visual idea across clearly is a process that takes time. Allow the student to grow into it. 
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Course Credits 


Visual Arts Courses: Each book is designed for one credit (one year), however, if a student desires to take only one 
year of art the courses can be modified and the two books can be combined. To do this, complete the art 
assignments on the first and fourth pages of each unit, while only reading the second and third pages of each unit. 
Award ”% credit per book (one semester). A credit depends on the amount of time spent on the course. 


Course Name: Studio Art| / 1 credit 

Course Text: Artistic Pursuits, Senior High Book 1, The Elements of Art and Composition 

Course Description: The fundamentals of art (line, value, shape, texture, space, and form) are emphasized through 
examples and projects focused on drawing. Critical analysis of artwork is stressed in the application of the elements 
of art and the principles of design. Art appreciation and art history is included as students evaluate the works of 
European masters and learn to apply specific techniques to create original works of art. 


Information on Building a Portfolio (a group of art works to show to a college for entrance into their program, also the 
name for the folder you will put the works in) 
Please note that each college will have its own set of requirements and you should look into those before sending 
your portfolio to them. These guidelines will be valuable if you keep them in mind as you go through our courses. 
1. Include a total of twelve to fifteen pieces completed and matted. 
2. 3 pieces should demonstrate drawing skills, shading, value, or line work. 
3. Include two or more pieces from each course taken. (This includes other courses you have taken (if any) 
including photography, pottery, oil painting, etc. 
4. Show a variety of media, technique, size and subject matter. Fifteen works of seascapes all done in acrylic 
will not make a good portfolio. 
5. Present the portfolio in a professional manner: neat, organized. Any type of folder will work, but it should look 
neat if handmade. | suggest something like the Cachet Studio Portfolio at the Dick Blick Art Supply website. 
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RT/ EDUCATION 7 . 
HIGH SCHOOL 9-12 BOOK ONE 


This THIRD EDITION offers students the opportunity to discover their own creative strengths in 
_ the arts. The elements of art and composition are explored through beautiful color reproductions 
_ of European Art. ys 

_¢/ Text written in conversational manner means student can work independently 

p° Full year course in one book includes 68 lessons with projects 

° Four unique projects in each unit include an exercise in creativity, art history and 
appreciation, techniques, and exploration of various subject matter 

e Special assignments broaden student's experiences with art materials 


- 


"My sixteen-year-old devoured [High School] Book 1. We have never found anything for him 
so stimulating and so challenging. And the results were fantastic!" 
z Homeschool Parent - Rhonda Wittman / Texas 


_"...[a 92]-page gem of quality art instruction...Each well-crafted lesson is carefully laid out, 
_tmaking artistically challenged parents (such as myself), virtually unnecessary for their stu- 
dent's success.” 

Homeschool Parent - Denise Opper / Washington 


_ “Encouragement to create a personal work, rather than copy step-by-step instructions, gives 
_ Students a sense of accomplishment. ..extremely user-friendly... The introduction of single 
elements in each lesson makes this Program approachable to beginners yet not overly sim- 
me stic for more talented students.” 

Homeschool Parent - Heidi Pair / Michigan 


Published by 


Artistic Pursuits Inc. Non-consu mable 


www.artisticpursuits.com Use this book again and again! 


High School 9-12 Book One USA 


| his leyeye) has show nN th ousands S47. = 
of students how to create orig 1al works of ISBN 978-1-939394-08- 


art while laying a solid educatio erie oundation under . 547953 
their feet. Your role as parent/teacher is to praise and 
encourage. Isn’t that what you want to do 
anyway? Start today. 
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